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Candy Sales Engineering 

Engineering is popularly associated with the 
mechanical fitness of things, production prob- 
lems proper, because of the science involved in 
the proper design and installation of machinery. 
However, now that successful selling is recog- 
nized as a science, we have with us the ‘‘Sales 
Engineer,’’ the man whose duty it is to direct 
the necessary research work for facts about the 
potential market for the product and design a 
selling machine, based on scientific sales experi- 
ence and information, which will produce sales 
and stabilize a profitable distribution. That’s 
some job, too, but it’s the surest and safest form 
of business insurance. A sales manager who 
has or who will develop an engineering turn of 
mind and applies a scientific technique to his 
sales problems will naturally eliminate expen- 
sive guesswork, friction and lost motion and 
war against waste in the same spirit that a me- 
chanical engineer would proceed in designing a 
machine or a production unit. 

Profits from the elimination of waste in vari- 
ous forms—time, labor, materials, ete.—repre- 
sent an avenue for profits which is closest to us; 
and beeause we are so close to our own business, 
respectively, our vision is apt to be ‘‘out of 
focus’’ regarding the inefficiencies under our 
own roof. 

This is why successful business executives 
are, as a rule, open-minded and recognize the 
value of specialized counsel which help to give 
them a right perspective and apply the en- 
ge acid test to their management prob- 
ems. 





Canada’s Candy Progressives 


One of the high spots in the recent annual 
convention of the Confectionery, Chocolate and 
Biscuit Industries of Canada was the positive 
attitude toward the establishment of minimum 
standards of plant cleanliness, sanitation and 
hygiene and make them a part of the require- 
ments for membership. ‘‘The plan,’’ said Mr. 
Bodley in an interview during the N. C. A. con- 
vention week at Boston, ‘‘is to provide adequate 
inspection of the plants of our members 
through the cooperation of the provincial au- 
thorities and also provide the public with a 
means of identifying pure candy by placing a 
seal, insignia or some practical form of certifi- 


cation on the wrappers and containers in which 
the products of our members are distributed.’’ 
Mr. Morden Neilson, retiring president, made 
an appeal for setting a definite standard for 
membership in their association, a standard of 
quality and plant cleanliness which will inspire 
the confidence of the consuming public and cre- 
ate a prejudicial preference for the products of 
the members of such an association which takes 
proper precautions to safeguard the purity of 
their output. This is decidedly a forward step 
and represents the utopia in organization ac- 
complishments if they put such a policy in force. 
C. J. Bodley has been prevailed upon to ac- 
cept the position of general manager of the as- 
sociation and give his full time to the work. 
Mr. Bodley is a power and with his able leader- 
ship and energy there will be big things doing 
in the confectionery industry of Canada this 
next year. We will watch the progress of this 
constructive work with great interest. 


Justice 

Justice is basic to life. There is no deeper principle 
in the universe than the spirit of equity. It is more 
fundamental to human existence than food and raiment. 
Without the practice of righteousness mankind could 
not endure. 

No people can hope to develop a great civilization 
whose exercise of power is not constantly guided by 
the spirit of integrity. 

Armaments are as naught when arrayed against the 
principles of uprightness. “The mills of the gods 
grind slowly, yet grind exceeding fine,” is an adage 
that expresses a great truth. Monarchies have been 
laid low when truth and virtue received no considera- 
tion. In all history there is not a nation that has been 
able to disregard the law of fairness and go unchecked 
in its mad rush against the principle of righteousness 
by which thrones endure and by which civilization 
makes no uncertain progress. 

Business is established upon the principle of what 
may be termed the “square deal.” The honor of a 
business transaction means a fair representation of 
the commodity for sale and at a price not exorbitant to 
the purchaser. Unfair methods in business are highly 
unprofitable and upon such principles no business can 
long continue. 

Equity finds its highest expression in personality. 
Man is capable of interpreting right from wrong. As 
he adheres to rectitude, he builds for himself a man- 
hood than which none greater is possible in the sphere 
of human achievement. 

Justice then is an underlying principle which can- 
not be violated without a deserved reproach to the 
individual and which if rigidly practiced by man brings 
him an unfailing reward. —W. F. Teel. 





How We Run Our Plant at 95% Capacity 
for 50 Weeks per year 


A special interview with an eminently successful manufacturer 
well known to the confectionery industry 


by Ralph G. Wells 


Kprror’s Nore.—Interest displayed by readers in the different 
viewpoints regarding sales policies published in the March issue of Tue 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER leads us to continue the discussion in 
this and subsequent numbers. 

There is a growing appreciation that all departments of a confec- 
tionery plant are vitally interested in the success of the company’s 
sales program. It is being brought home more and more that the sales 
of a firm will increase permanently only as the producing departments 
are able to manufacture at a reasonable price goods which will hold the 
consumer’s trade. Furthermore, the successful operation of a plant is 
dependent on the ability of the sales department to secure a sufficient 
volume of business throughout the year to keep the plant running on a 
well-balanced schedule. Unless the factory has a well-balanced sched- 
ule it cannot keep its costs down. Thus there exists an inter-depend- 
ence between all divisions of the candy business which necessitates a 
unity of purpose and of action if lasting success and continued profits 
are to be obtained. Since all divisions of the plant have so vital an 
interest in sales and selling problems, THt Manuracturinc ConFrec- 
TIONER plans to devote more space to this subject during the next few 
months. 

As an indication of this interest, several readers have suggested 
articles on selling methods found successful in allied lines where the 
problems were similar to those confronting the confectionery industry. 


‘ 

















UNNING the plant fifty weeks a year enormous loss due to idle plant capacity dur- 
at ninety-five per cent capacity is the ing off seasons and the constant shifting of em- 
record established by a well-known ployes because of irregular employment. Its 
supply firm which has been remark- initial efforts in solving this problem consisted 

~~ ably successful in solving the prob- in trying to develop products which could be 
lem of seasonal fluctuation and in stabilizing its manufactured advantageously during dull sea- 
production schedules. During the past few sons. 
years this company has been able to keep its The First Step 


productive facilities fully occupied and to as- 
sure employes steady employment throughout 
the entire year, except for the annual summer 
vacation period of two weeks. 


This manufacturer has systematically ex- 
tended the variety of its merchandise, so that 
it would have something to manufacture and 
sell during all seasons of the year. Numerous 


This achievement is due in a large part to new items have been developed. These are all 
far-sighted sales policies and close cooperation closely related and fit in nicely with the regular 
between the sales and production departments. line. The majority of them are distributed 
Perhaps the most striking feature of this firm’s through the same channels. In recent years, 
practice is the careful and systematic methods however, the firm’s business has grown to such 
used in analyzing and studying their sales prob- an extent that some of its salesmen specialize in 
lems. particular lines, calling only on certain classes 

Interest in offsetting seasonal fluctuations be- of consumers. 
gan some years ago when the firm realized the Even after developing enough lines to fill in 
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the dull seasons, the company officials found 
that something more than these was needed to 
»lace their production program on the most eco- 
nomical basis. This led to another step, taken 
early in the effort to regularize production; 
namely, the manufacture of certain stock prod- 
ucts during dull periods and in advance of 
actual sales. This policy is still in effect. The 
firm anticipates its seasonal rushes by manu- 
facturing many items far in advance. Certain 
classes of work are also held in reserve to fill 
in idle periods occurring in any department. 
This is accomplished through careful scheduling 
and planning of production. 

Their production control charts enable them 
to lay out a well-balanced schedule, giving each 
division of the business sufficient work ahead to 
utilize its productive capacity to the best ad- 
vantage. Such charting of manufacturing or- 
ders shows up in advance any lack of work for 
certain departments. By knowing two or three 
weeks in advance just when each department 
will complete the work schedule ahead, it gives 
ample time to plan additional work to keep this 
part of the plant busy. 


Flexibility of Working Force 


A third policy which impresses the outsider is 
the flexibility of its working force. The major- 
ity of workers are hired and trained, with the 
understanding that they may be transferred to 
other kinds of work at any time. This makes it 
possible for the firm to concentrate its entire 
force on certain items during rush periods and 
then to shift workers into other operations as 
work slackens. As a general practice, however, 
workers are seldom transferred to other de- 
partments or entirely different types of work. 

In order to facilitate the laying out of work 
to keep all departments busy during the greater 
portion of the year, the firm has classified its 
manufacturing orders into three groups. One 
is special orders. A second is items manufac- 
tured for stock or intended for immediate sale. 
The third is goods produced in anticipation of 
future business or for the sake of keeping a 
department busy. The relative quantities of 
each group manufactured in a department are 
varied to meet changing conditions. As the vol- 
ume of special orders and holiday sales increase, 
the proportion of work given out to keep the de- 
partments employed to capacity naturally de- 
creases. In some departments none of the third 
group is manufactured during the months of 
September, October, and November. 


Sales Department Estimates Requirements 
As a result of several years’ study and ex- 


perience in handling seasonal problems, the firm 
has built up a method of planning and forecast- 


ing its sales which enables the merchandise de- 
partment to supply the factory with a definite 
budget of requirements for the ensuing twelve 
months. The merchandise department is able 
to make an accurate estimate of requirements 
because of its very thorough analysis of past 
sales, knowledge of market conditions, and care- 
fully prepared plans for promoting sales and 
cvercoming any resistance that may be encoun- 
tered in carrying forward the sales program. 

The sales department plans its campaign in 
view of general economic and business condi- 
tions. In order to bolster up sales in times of 
depression, they hold in reserve new ideas and 
plans which can be launched whenever needed. 
If sales fall behind they put in extra effort, 
sometimes adding to the sales force. Variations 
of selling methods are introduced and salesmen 
keyed up to putting forth extra endeavor. This 
sales department seems to do its best work when 
it is meeting with resistance in securing orders 
or when it is passing through a period of busi- 
ness depression. The only time it quits is when 
the factory is turning down orders, and even 
then it maintains contact with customers. Sev- 
era! instances could be cited where the sales 
department, by forehanded methods and fight- 
ing spirit, has been able to go out and get extr: 
business in the face of discouraging conditions 
and at a time when some sales organizations 
hardly thought it worth while making their reg- 
ular calls on customers. 


Getting the “Lay of the Land’ 


In order to understand the way in which the 
sales budget and manufacturing program is 
worked out, it is necessary to explain the steps 
taken to secure the information needed for this 
purpose. First, the executives of the merchan- 
dise division are careful students of economic 
conditions. Because of this they have within 
recent vears been able to anticipate business de- 
pressions with a surprising degree of accuracy. 
Sales executives keep in close personal touch 
with salesmen, consumers, distributors, that 
they may have first-hand knowledge of the sit- 
uaticn in their respective fields. They spend at 
least half of their time on the road. The firm 
maintains stores and branch offices in some of 
the larger cities, and in addition to the regular 
sales force has a number of demonstrators who 
are continually in contact with consumers. From 
all these sources reports are flowing in regard- 
ing business conditions, progress of sales, atti- 
tude of buying public, and consumers’ com- 
ments on the firm’s product. All the informa- 
tion thus accumulated is carefully sifted and 
the essential items recorded. Thus executives 
keep constantly informed regarding current 
conditions. 
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Analysis of Sales Record 


As a further background upon which to base 
their estimates of future business, past sales 
have been carefully analyzed by products, by 
territories, by classes of consumers, and by 
dealers. This analysis is expressed both in dol- 
lars and cents and in units of merchandise, and 
the information carefully charted to be avail- 
able for comparison. 

It will be seen that with a thorough knowl- 
edge of past sales experience, of current busi- 
ness conditions, the trend of consumer’s taste 
and demand, tegether with an understanding of 
the indications for future business, the mer- 
chandise department is in a position to state 
with a great degree of accuracy just what it can 
do in the way of sales and what it requires to 
accomplish these results. 


Conference with Production Department 

After the sales estimate has been prepared 
it is gone over carefully by the production man- 
ager and his associates, and a tentative sched- 
ule worked out. This is balanced against plant 
capacities, first, to determine whether the fac- 
tory is in a position to turn out the quantities 
ealled for, and, second, to make sure that all 
plant facilities are properly employed through- 
out the year. Naturally, more or less adjust- 
ment in the sales plans is needed in order to 
give the most advantageous manufacturing 
program. 

‘Whenever the sales department feels that an 
increase should be made in plant capacities it 
must justify the expenditure and assume the re- 
sponsibility of always securing enough business 
to keep added equipment busy. This avoids 
over enthusiasm on the part of the sales depart- 
ment and its chances of having idle equipment 
later on to eat up profits. 

When the program has been finally agreed 
upon, it becomes a definite manufacturing order, 
subject, of course, to minor adjustments from 
month to month and such changes as may be 
mutually agreed to. 


A Tip for Candy Plants 

There is one striking feature of the arrange- 
ment between the merchandise and manufactur- 
ing department in this plant. As soon as goods 
are manufactured and ready for shipment, they 
are charged to the account of the merchandise 
department, so that any expense in carrying 
items is charged to the cost of merchandising 
and is not a burden to be added to production 
expense. This is a fundamental difference with 
a practice prevailing in many confectionery 
establishments. Jt means that for all practical 
purposes the merchandising department is a 
customer and must take over and assume the 
responsibility for all goods manufactured in ac- 


cordance with its instructions. If the merchan- 
partment, so that any expense in carryinging 
dise department fails to sell any of the goods 
that it has ordered, it must bear the responsi- 
bility. This is a growing practice in many 
other lines. Many specific instances in a wide 
variety of industries could be cited where all 
goods manufactured in accordance with the re- 
quests of the sales department are charged to 
the sales department as soon as completed. In 
such instances the sales department bears the 
expense and carrying charge of canceled orders 
and goods returned for credit, unless this is 
due to some fault of the production depart- 
ment. 

The actual manufacturing schedule is re- 
viewed at least monthly and compared with the 
sales and shipments of the merchandise divi- 
sion. The merchandise department is in close 
touch with its current sales, so that any pro- 
nounced variation from the anticipated volume 
is noted immediately. This practice of check- 
ing and comparing frequently both the produc- 
tion schedule and the actual sales makes it pos- 
sible to correct any marked differences before 
there is a shortage or before an excess quantity 
is manufactured. 


Has Courage to Refuse Orders 


This firm has one policy which requires con- 
siderable courage to maintain. It refuses busi- 
ness in excess of its normal productive capacity. 
A normal rate of growth or increase for the 
plant has been determined upon, and when the 
demand for goods exceeds the limits to which 
its existing capacity can be crowded, all excess 
business is refused. By adhering consistently 
to this policy and not increasing plant capacity 
until the additional capacity can be kept con- 
stantly employed, this company has avoided 
those pitfalls which have been the undoing of 
so many. 

Sales “Engineering” 


Each product has been thoreughly studied 
both from the standpoint of consumer, the man- 
ufacturing department, and the sales possibil- 
ity. Designs and patterns have been devel- 
oped which were practical from the manufac- 
turing standpoint and yet would appeal to the 
consumer. Sometimes it has meant the plan- 
ning of new methods and new equipment, but 
this has been done only after a thorough in- 
vestigation to prove that the article had the 
sales value which would warrant such an ex- 
penditure. 

Not infrequently it has been necessary on an 
entirely new item to conduct an extensive cam- 
paign to educate the consumer. Instances 
could be cited where these campaigns have been 
so successful that items which were once con- 
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sidered novelties are now staple lines. All of 
the products manufactured by this firm have 
heen thoroughly ‘‘engineered’’ from every 
standpoint. The best type of material for the 
particular purpose has been determined and 
standardized. Sizes and varieties have been 
selected carefully, with a view to their being 
manufactured in quantities and fitting in to- 
vether. 

Another activity of the sales research depart- 
ment is to study causes of sales resistance and 
reasons for the fluctuation in demand on any 
item. Through this department information is 
secured which enables those in charge of pro- 
motional work to develop dealers’ helps, adver- 
tising campaigns, demonstrations, and other 
means for influencing the consumer and increas- 
ing the demand. It is the policy of this com- 
pany to make every effort to establish a sales 
demand for an article before it is abandoned. 

Seles investigations include inquiries not only 
into business conditions and consumers demand 
but also into the relative merits of various sales 
methods, comparative sales costs, and the de- 
velopment of new uses for established product. 
Natura!ly, such subjects as channels of distribu- 
tion, competition, are also taken up. Junior 
salesmen are given their training in the various 
branch offices. Senior salesmen of proved abil- 
ity and specialty men spend a certain training 
period at the factory to learn more of the tech- 
nical side of manufacturing and the company’s 
general policies. During their stay at the plant 
they follow out a carefully prepared program 
which ineludes class-room instruction, to make 
sure that every essential point is covered. All 
mentbers of the sales force are kept in constant 
touch with the factory through salesmen’s con- 
ventions and conferences. 

Quality and Service—Their Sales Weapons 


Throughout its entire business life the firm 
has maintained a policy of quality and service, 
rather than price as a means of securing busi- 
ness and meeting competition. Beeause of this 
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firm’s success, it has many competitors. Never- 
theless, due to its reputation for quality, serv- 
ice, and fair prices, the firm succeeds in getting 
practically all of the business that it can handle. 


A Safeguard Against “Cut Throat” Competition 


Another reason why competitors have not sue- 
ceeded in making greater headway against this 
firm is the fact that it has been able to keep its 
prices down to a point where competitors find 
it difieult to give the same quality and render 
the same service. While this low cost is due in 
part to improved manufacturing facilities, the 
standardization of manufacturing methods 
throughout, and the careful planning and rout. 
ing of production schedule, nevertheless, much 
of the lower costs is due to the fact that sales 
are so budgeted and managed that the factory 
is able to run on a ninety or ninety-five per cent 
schedule fifty weeks a year. Think! how your 
costs would come down if you could plan for 
fifty weeks steady production at ninety per cent 
capacity. 

It has taken many years for the firm to reach 
the present situation. It has had to meet all 
the problems and difficulties faced by any manu- 
factnrer in developing a somewhat distinctive 
line of seasonal products, in the face of com- 
petition and indifference on the part of dealer 
and consumer. It has been fortunate in hav- 
ing at its head men with a rather unusual vi- 
sion, who have been conservative and consistent 
in their policies and yet open-minded enough to 
realize that there may be a better way of doing 
things. Coupled with this has been a desire 
to find a better way or else to satisfy themselves 
that the existing method was the best. This 
attitude has been largely responsible for their 
success, because it has resulted in their making 
a thorongh scientific and systematic study of all 
of their problems and working out sales poli- 
cies and management methods that have placed 
the firm in the front ranks of American in 
dustry. 
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Pure candy begins with a clean 
conscience—an instinctive desire to 
produce and handle confectionery 
under the most wholesome, health- 
ful working conditions. 

A survey of sanitary conditions, policies and 
methods is being made as a basis for drafting a 
code and manual of cleanliness, sanitation and 
hygiene for the manufacture and handling of 
candy. Such a manual will contain suggested 
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standards and methods for the guidance of super- 
intendents in maintaining proper factory condi- 
» tions. The co-operation of our readers is espe- 





« cially desired.—Editor. .... 


The Foreman’s Part in the as of 


Cleanliness, Sanitation and Hygiene 
by W. E. Brown, M. D. 


Industrial Health Conservancy 


O ONE in food producing industries is in 
a position to realize the value of sanita- 
tion and hygiene as well as the foreman 
of the plant. In addition, no individual holds 
greater responsibility for the carrying out of 
sanitary measures. That sanitation and hygiene 
are important elements in manufacturing candy 
hardly needs to be said. Sanitation is primarily 
concerned with the question of cleanliness in 
and akout the plant. Hygiene has to do with 
the individual worker, his health, and his per- 
sonal habits. All of these elements are of vital 
interest to the wide-awake foreman, and he 
should be the king-pin in making these deas a 
part of his plant. 


Foreman the “House-Keeper” 

The foreman is the sanitary housekeeper of 
the plant. If he is an alert and intelligent indi- 
vidual he develops a knowledge of those things 
which tend to 11ake his product clean and whole- 
some. He reai:zes that the environment of the 
worker reflects itself in the work actually done. 
If the plant has poorly painted walls, poor light- 
ing, poor ventilation, and insufficient equipment 
for the preservation of good, sanitary technique, 


Laboratories. 


he is the first person to realize that production 
will fall off and that the quality of work done 
becomes inferior. If the floors are of an im- 
proper type, not readily cleaned, or if he must 
depend upon odd individuals to clean at odd 
times, he sees the morale of his workers con- 
forming to the conditions of their environment. 
If he is a poor housekeeper and allows his plant 
to become dirty and cluttered with waste and 
unfinished products, the responsibility for the 
consequent economic waste will be his. Again, 
if the foreman is a man of slovenly personal 
habits, his employes will follow in his footsteps 
and poorer hygienic conditions will be the re- 
sult. 


In other words, the foreman is in a very 
strategic position. He is the man who stands 
in a mid-way position between the e.:ecutives of 
the factory and the employes. Few employes 
will be better than their foreman. His demands 
fo. things sanitary and hygieair will be met by 
the «mploye only in proportion to the under- 
standing which he has of those problems, and 
only in proportion to what he actually practices. 
In other words, the sanitary conscience of the 
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foreman will be the sanitary conscience of the 
employe. 
What the Foreman Should Believe in Practice and 
Demand of His Employes 

He should demand a clean factory. This 
means not superficially clean, but hygienically 
clean. It should be one of his responsibilities 
to see that floors are cleaned at the proper time 
and that they are kept clean during working 
hours. He should see that proper receptacles 
are available for the collection of waste, that 
food products in process should be properly 
protected and stored upon the completion of the 
process. He should see to it that all machines 
are kept in a constant state of cleanliness. That 
the machines never be allowed to go from one 
day to the following day without adequate 
cleaning and protection. 

In the matter of personal hygiene of the em- 
ploye, the foreman should make it his business 
to have healtev employes. He should have his 


finger on the pulse of the factory to such an ex- 
tent that he learns immediately of apy case of 
illness which may affect the other workers and 
which may offer a possible source of coutamina- 
tion to the product. When he has learned of 
such conditions he should see to it that they are 
corrected through the medium of the health de- 
partment of the factory. His own habits of 
personal cleanliness should be such that he is 
an example ‘or his employes to follow. In this 
ray he may e «pect his employes to utilize all of 
the sanitary ecuipment supplied. His example 
will act as a stimulus for the workers to wash 
their hands at proper times, to keep their per- 
sons clean and radiate the spirit of cleanliness 
which should prevail throughout the production 
and handling of any food product. Such an atti- 
tude on the part of the foreman will help to 
stimulate a ‘‘pride of craft’’ and respect for 
the product which is such a vitally important 
factor in the development of any industry. 


The Sanitary Laws of Massachusetts 


The first of a series of brief reviews on the Sanitary Laws and 

Regulations of the Department of Health of the various states 

and leading cities in America and their application to the confec- 
tionery industry. 


ards which it requires of its manufacturers. 

The state has well-organized departments of 
health and of factory inspection. Its laws are suffi- 
ciently comprehensive and effective to insure the carry- 
ing out and observance of the rules and regulations 
promulgated by these departments. 

Recently a new law has been passed making it un- 
lawful to manufacture, distribute, or sell food products 
made under unclean, unsanitary, unwholesome, or un- 
healthful conditions. The wording of the law is quite 
broad and will make it possible for the department of 
public health to insist upon the maintenance of higher 
standards in the manufacturing and handling of any 
food products. This law is expected to increase the 
effectiveness of the work of the health department, as 
it makes it possible for them to control not only the 
manufacturer, but also the retailer who handles prod- 
ucts which have been made under unwholesome condi- 
tions. 

Massachusetts is fortunate in having at the head of 
its department men who are broad enough to realize 
that their work can be made more effective by co-oper- 
ation with manufacturers rather than by using restric- 
tive or destructive methods. They do not try their 
cases in the newspapers, but insist upon strict observ- 
ance of rules and regulations at all tinies. They seem 
to realize that the shortcomings of one manufacturer 
might be misconstrued as a reflection upon all others 
in the same line. 

While the health department has not as yet worked 
out definite regulations covering the confectionery in- 
dustry, it may be of interest, as an indication of what 


M0 ards which it req is noted for the high stand- 


these regulations may be, to examine the prov sions 
which relate to bakeries and bakery products. 
This law requires that: 


The floors, walls, ceilings, and all equipment used in the 
handling, preparation, or distribution of bakery products 
shall be kept in clean and sanitary condition at all time. 
free from dirt, dust, flies, insects and other contaminat- 
ing matter. 

The same rule applies to show cases, shelving and coun- 
ters in retail stores, shipping baskets and other containers 
used for the transporting of products. 


All bakery products and the raw material used in manu- 
facturing them shall be stored, handled, transported and 
kept so as to protect them from spoilage, contamination, 
disease, or unwholesomeness. Boxes and other permanent 
containers shall be kept beyond the reach of contamina- 
tion. They may not be used for other products. 


No material shall be used in manufacturing «vhich is 
spoiled or contaminated or which may render the product 
unwholesome, unfit for food, or injurious to health. No 
ingredients shall be used which are likely to deceive the 
customer or lessen the nutritive value of the products, un- 
less the product is plainly labeled to this effect. 


No goods shall be returned from any ‘ onsumer or any 
purchaser to the dealer or baker. The product shall be 
kept moving to the customer without delay and without 
any practice which may disseminate contagion or disease. 
This prevention does not apply to products in hermetically 
sealed containers which insure the freshness and whole- 
someness of the product and protect it from contamination, 
adulteration, or deterioration. The department of public 

(Continued on page 37) 





Merchandising Bulk Candy 


by Walter O. Caldwell, Jr. 


Manager, O. H. Peckham Factory, St. Louis, Mo. 


An Address Delivered Before the N.C. A. Convention, Boston, June 4, 1925 


JHE average manufacturer of bulk 
candy might be likened to the aver- 
age citizen relative to the crime wave 
or rotten polities, or any other public 
problem. Mr. Citizen will bemoan 
the condition, criticize the politicians, damn the 
legal machinery through which it is necessary to 
wade with at best only a slight chance of con- 
victing guilty criminals who, if by chance con- 
victed, will probably be paroled in a year or two. 
But what does the average citizen actually do 
about it? Does he take advantage of his citizen- 
ship by using the only protest he has, which is 
the vote? No, he takes it out in talk, because 
figures show that less than half the possible 
voters avail themselves of the privilege and 
the chances are that a lot of those who do vote 
do it simply because they are Democrats or 
Republicans. 

Up to now the average manufacturer of bulk 
candy is in just about the same boat. What 
have we ever done, collectively or individually, 
to further the sale of bulk goods? Since the mak- 
ers of package and bar goods have been making 
it easy for the retail merchant to handle their 
goods and telling the consumer why he should 
buy these goods, is it any wonder that the bulk 
items, which apparently have been expected to 
sell themselves, have lagged behind? Like the 
average citizen on the subject of crime or poli 
tics, we’ve bemoaned our fate but we’ve done 
precious little more. 

During the past two or three years I have 
not been present at any gathering of manufac- 
turing confectioners but what one of the prin- 
cipal topics of discussion was the increasing 
diffeulty of marketing bulk eandy; and during 
the past vear an increasing amount of discus- 
sion of this same subject has developed, for the 
reason that the condition has become acute. 
Here we are with a consuming public of some 
thing over a hundred million people—the most 
prosperous people, as a whole, on the face of the 
g¢lobe—with the largest per capita wealth, with 
the consumption of sugar greater than any coun 
try in the world, with a growing appetite for 
candy of all kinds and with package and bar 
goods manufacturers walking off with the mar 
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ket. This statement is meant to apply generally 
and not in any way specifically. Now there 
must be some very definite and clearly defined 
reasons for this condition. 

Before going farther | went to emphasize the 
fact that there is unquestionably room for a 
prosperous business in all lines of candy, 
namely: Package Goods, Bar Goods, as well as 
Bulk Goods and Penny Goods. It might be in- 
teresting to go back over the changes in the 
“andy business for the past 25 or 30 years. It 
would seem that in that approximate length of 
time another cycle of business evolution in our 
line is about to be completed. A generation 
ago there were, roughly speaking, two kinds 
of candy to be had—bulk chocolates (which were 
usually packed in 5-pound boxes) and penny 
goods. In addition there were considerable 
quantities of stick candy and cheap mixtures, 
sold largely in‘barrels. There were, of course, 
other items that were sold in considerable quan- 


tities. I’ve only named the more prominent 
sellers. There were few package goods of any 


kind in any line, and no bar goods. 

The usual source of supply for a box of candy 
was the candy store where one went and selected 
the line of chocolates or bon bons wanted and 
then waited while they were packed in what 
would now seem to be a very ordinary box. 
Competition was very keen among manufactur- 
ers for the chocolate business, and these bulk 
choeolates could be had, also, at almost every 
grocery store and general merchandise estab- 
lishment, especially in the smaller communities. 
The same competitive condition prevailed rela- 
tive to penny goods, cheap mix and stick eandy 
Of all the lines on the market at the time, pos 
sibly the keenest competition was among manu- 
facturers of penny goods. The penny goods of 
that day were, some of them, the size of the 
present day bar goods as evidenced by some 
old moulds I’ve seen recently. As a rule, the 
general standard of packing penny goods was 
the same up to the war—100 count to the box. 

Most manufacturers relied largely on hand 
labor to turn out penny goods, as they did for 
the manufacture of other lines at that time. So 
you can see that it was extremely difficult to 
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develop any considerable volume. Then came 
the short count penny goods and with 100 count 
penny goods selling to the jobbing trade at 
rrom 30 to 45 cents a box, those of you who 
packed short count penny goods could probably 
tell us that it wasn’t easy to make a satisfactory 
profit on these smaller units. The short count 
were also with us until the war, though I be- 
lieve very few have been sold since. The manu- 
facturer then, who 25 or 30 years ago had been 
casting around for a way to make his business 
more profitable by developing more volume, was 
hard put for a solution. You will see that a very 
similar condition existed then, but for a differ- 
ent reason, as exists now. The solution at the 
time lay in the development of a line of pail 
specialties. In other words, bulk candy mar- 
keted in 30 or 35 pound pails. The experiment 
was tried and found to be successful and was 
probably the means of saving numerous fac- 
tories from liquidation or failure. This busi- 
ness grew rapidly and developed the volume 
that was so necessary to give a satisfactory 
profit because, generally speaking, you must 
have tonnage to show volume and volume to 
show profits. 

The sale of pail and other bulk packages of 
candy probably reached its peak about the time 
the country was swept with the idea of putting 
almost all kinds of foodstuffs in packages. The 
National Biscuit Co. with their Inner Seal Ca- 
dets and their national campaign of introduc 
ing packages of crackers and cakes, were prob- 
ably the first national distributors of foodstuffs 
to put over the small package idea. About this 
time manufacturers of general lines of candy 
vot to competing on a purely price basis to such 
an extent that jelly beans got down to 4!4 cents 
in barrels and other things in proportion. You 
know what happened with the manufacturer 
thinking only of price—the consumer began to 
get some pretty shoddy candy and when he got 
a piece he didn’t like he decided he did not care 
for that variety any more, and so the whole in- 
dustry suffered. Some items which were 
butchered at that time were several years in re- 
covering and some of the former big selling bulk 
items never have recovered from their sacrifice 
to the price idea. 

With the price war among makers of bulk 
goods the field was left pretty well open to pack 
age and bar makers, who could and did take ad- 
vantage of the situation. The idea was adopted 
from then on by many other manufacturers, as 
well as packers of fruits, nuts, cereals, ete., so 
that it was only natural that candy would even- 
tually feel the effect of this consumer package 
idea. Then came the war and the purchase and 
distribution of millions of bars among young 
Americans in the training camps of the country 
was of great assistance to both bar and package 











goods. Then, too, the manufacturer of consumer 
packages of bar and package goods can reach 
the consumer demand by advertising to the con 
sumer. This one angle alone puts these manu- 
facturers on a very favorable basis for building 
sales, and a good many have taken advantage 
of the opportunity. Incidentally, the package 
idea is and will be popular. It is a logical de- 
velopment in addition to bulk candy but not, in 
my opinion, to the exclusion of bulk eandy. 

This outline of changes in our line during the 
past 30 vears is of necessity brief, but I wanted 
to illustrate the fact that the position in which 
those of us who manufacture bulk goods find 
ourselves is a natural condition brought about 
by this intensive effort of package goods manu- 
facturers, not only in the candy line but in all 
food lines, and the apparent indifference to 
changing conditions on the part of the manu- 
facturers of bulk goods. 

This brings us to our present problem: How 
are we going to put the bulk goods back among 
popular sellers? 

During the past few weeks | have made it my 
business to investigate the retail distribution of 
bulk goods to find, if possible, ideas which might 
be of value to those of us who make this class of 
goods. And before going further | want to say 
that our factory does not make bar goods and 
makes very few penny goods, so you will see 
that the matter of increasing the sale of bulk 
goods is not only interesting, but vital to our 
future success. Up to now we have been sue- 
cessful in maintaining a satisfactory volume as 
well as profit by pushing the sale of bulk items 

After calling on perhaps two dozen of the 
largest and most successful stores in which bulk 
goods are sold, I have come to the conclusion 
that we have all known, all the time, what 
the solution to a suecessful business is on this 
class of candy as well as all other candy, and 
that is, display. Extremely simple, isn’t it? I 
find that other merehandising ideas vary with 
different executives, but they all agree that the 
paramount necessity is display. As I’ve said 
before, most of us have known this all along so 
the problem is, how to get the average merchant 
to display his candy and merchandise in the 
language that the consumer understands. 

The big retailers—and I ealled on three de 
partinent stores on State Street. Chicago, any 
one of which will do more than half million dol 
lars a year in candy, the greater proportion of 
which is bulk candy—do not use the small unit 
idea. I was surprised to know this. Their bulk 
items are marked by the pound, and except for 
special sales, almost everything in their line was 
marked from 29 cents per pound up, whieh 
prices you will note show a handsome profit 
One big store enjoys a tremendous business on 
a jelly drop which costs them 11!. cents per 
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pound in pails and which they sell at 39 cents 
per pound. These big department stores all 
have their candy departments in prominent and 
therefore valuable locations in their stores, so 
they must produce big volume and satisfactory 
profits, otherwise they would be moved; for 
these stores firare the return on every square 
foot of their space. 

On the other hand, I called on several drug 
stores which will each do from fifty to a hun- 
dred thousand dollars annual business on bulk 
eandy. These stores use the small unit sale 
idea almost exclusively, although some of them 
are marking bulk window items at so much per 
pound and show .ng some small bags with a sign 
reading ‘‘ Tria‘ bags 10 cents.’’ They report that 
in this way they get both the pound buyer and 
the dime spender. All of these stores, which 
are in expensive locations, are pushing the sale 
of bulk items and realizing a handsome profit. 
With the keenest competition in the world and 
bulk candy showing them these satisfactory 
profits, why should not the average merchant, 
anywhere, have the same results, with even a 
fair amount of effort along the same lines? 

You all remember when there was compara- 
tively little candy sold for the Easter season, 
while today it is next to Christmas and in 
some territorier even excels Christmas in the 
amount of cancy sold. And why? Because there 
are many thousands of packages of bulk eggs 
sold to retailers the country over, most of which 
packages contain feathered birds of some kind, 
or baskets, or rabbits or something which en- 
ables the dealer to make a display—and the dis- 
play sells his goods. Of course, now the average 
retailer is sold on the Easter idea and he readily 
buys bulk goods at that season. Most of us 
have already started to feature other candy 
seasons and days, such as Washington’s Birth- 
day, Mother’s Day, Valentine Day, Hallowe’en 
Candy Day, Thanksgiving, ete. All these days 
offer opportunity for development of a selling 
idea, and that is what we’ve got to get over with 
the retailer—selling ideas. 

The average retailer is willing and anxious to 
handle bulk goods if somebody will only give 
him an idea which he can use. It seems to me 
that this is the secret of boosting the sale of 
bulk goods. We must concern ourselves witb 
selling ideas for the retailer. The consumer is 
willing to lay down his money for bulk goods if 
he has the chance, the jobber is glad to handle 
bulk goods, so the retailer seems the only prob- 
lem. Kven with few retailer helps the sales- 
men who are rer :ty trying are selling bulk goods, 
but most retat: and jobbing salesmen do not try 
to sell anything other than bar and penny goods. 
If all of you who make bulk goods would go 
home and tell your salesmen, whether calling on 
retail or jobbing trade, that for a week you do 





not want orders for anything except bulk goods, 
you’d be surprised at the results and so would 
some of the salesmen who think they can’t sell 
bulk candy. 

Each of us must get up bulk packages of spe- 
cialties as well as staples, containing signs 
showing a pound and bag price, or simply a bag 
price and include some bags, or at least one bag. 
containing a dime’s worth. I believe that the 
10-cent unit would be the best unit for us all to 
concentrate on because there are more dimes 
than any other practical sized unit except the 
nickel; and I believe we can sell a dime’s worth 
as easily as 5 cents’ worth and with no more 
effort, and it is reasonable to expect that more 
stores will be successful with that unit than 
with a larger one. 

The Publicity Department of our Association 
has just recently sent out some circulars to- 
gether with window strips and sample bags, ad- 
vocating the sale of Sunday Candy, Energy 
Candy, Children’s Candy and Special Today 
Candy. These are all splendid selling helps for 
the retailer, and if we would include some of 
these bags and window strips in our bulk pack- 
ages we would unquestionably feel satisfactory 
results from the expense and effort involved. 
The average retailer’s store is open for busi- 
ness something over 300 days a year and he can 
use a good many selling ideas over that period. 

If every man in this room who makes bulk 
candy would put a slip in each package explain- 
ing that most of the candy cold is bought by 
people who had no idea of buying, it until a dis- 
play attracted their attention and aroused their 
candy appetite, that the only way to appeal to 
the maximum number of people iy to have the 
“andy case in a prominent store location and, 
above all, have the candy arranged in attractive, 
neat fashion with selling cards showing quantity 
for ten cents or any other reasonable unit—if 
all of you would do this you would be sure to 
feel the effects in increased sale of bulk goods. 
And what is good for one of us is good for all 
of us who make bulk goods. 

A eurrent condition which should be to the 
advantage of bulk goods is the fact that neither 
jobbers nor retailers are anticipating their 
needs over any considerable period as they for- 
merly did, but to the contrary are buying only 
to cover their immediate wants or selling op- 
portunity. ‘Chis should minimize the danger 
of the merchant getting stale candy and, on the 
other hand, result in the ultimate consumer 
getting fresh, palatable candy which, by the way, 
he must get if our business is tu grow. 

Another piece of propaganda which should, 
in my opinion, be spread about, is the mistake of 
pricing bulk goods too high. The retail mer- 
chant is entitled to a fair return, but when he 
marks gum drops, jelly beans, lemon drops and 
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other staple items which cost him less than 20 
cents a pound at 50 and 60 cents per pound he is, 
| think, hurting not only his own business but 
the industry. 1 don’t make this statement with- 
out having seen that many retailers are doing 
this very thing. The fact that the syndicate 
store may be selling jelly beans at 20 cents per 
pound does not mean that jelly beans can’t be 
sold at a higher price. The patrons who fre- 
quent the syndicate stores expect syndicate store 
prices and customers of the drug stores and 
other retail stores are not looking for this sort 
of prices. They probably would be afraid of 
the quality if they found comparable prices. On 
the other hand, they will sense an overcharge if 
jelly beans are priced at 50 or 60 cents. 

We have got to arrange our propaganda in 
such a way as to reach the retailer, those of us 
who sell the jobber, because the jobber is not 
always able to relay an idea through his sales- 
men to the merchant. As it is now, we succeed 
in selling the jobber a bill of bulk goods and he 
in turn disposes of them to the merchant, and 
when the merchant opens the pail or ease all he 
finds is candy, whereas he should find candy 
plus a selling idea, all in the same package. And 
until the merchant gets ideas with his bulk 
candy he may favor bar and package goods, be- 
cause they are pre-merchandised for him. 

I want to tell you of a personal experience 
I had something over two years ago. We had 
decided to take in a new territory and several 
of my friends in the candy business who knew 
of our intention, suggested that we were 
whipped before we started, for the reason that 
the territory in question was entirely a bar and 
penny goods territory, while our line is largely 
bulk goods. We had already employed our men 
for the territory and besides, were sold on the 
idea that bulk goods could be sold there as well 
as elsewhere, so we went ahead with our plans. 
The territory started to produce satisfactory 
business in a very few months, so after about a 
vear I asked our salesman how it was that he 
was selling so many pail goods when he was in 
a territory where only bar goods sold. He 
smiled and replied that there was plenty of op- 
portunity for pail goods in his territory, but 
so far as he could see he was about the only 
fellow offering anything but bar and penny 
goods. Incidentally, that territory has gone 
right on growiug: 

The point I want to make is, that bulk goods 
will not sell themselves until they get properly 
displayed in a retail store, and all of us who 








make this cluss of goods must sell the idea to 
our salesmen so that they will talk the bulk 
items and give all their customers at least an 
opportunity to say no. A lot of fellews they 
would exect to say no will surprise them by buy- 
ing some bulk goods. 

I have been talking about helping the retailer 
merchandise bulk candy. I believe something 
can also be said concerning the jobber. I’m not 
referring to the wagon man. There should be 
closer cooperation between jobber and manu- 
facturer. This is not in any way a new thought, 
though up to now | have not seen any practical 
development in this direction; but i4e one thing 
I never have been able to understand is, why, 
when jobbers are together they usually find time 
to criticize the price cutter, then when they go 
home and the manufacturer’s salesman calls, 
about the first thing they say is ‘‘You’re too 
high.’’ Now this kind of cooperation does not 
inspire confidence between jobber and manufac- 
turer—it is apt to create just the opposite 
feeling. 

| believe the jobber should first of all decide 
what manufacturers he can trust and then give 
those manufacturers credit for trying to make 
“andy that is good to eat and selling it at a fair 
price. As it is now, most jobbers are too ready 
to be tempted away from conscientious manu- 
facturers by some silver-tongued salesman with 
a price advantage of a quarter or half cent. It 
does not seem necessary to me for a jobber to 
run the risk of ruining the sale of any line of 
goods by trymg to save half a cent a pound. It 
isn’t worth the sacrifice. The consumer usually 
buys at prices varying at least 5 to 10 cents 
per pound, so why should the jobber let a half 
cent per pound cause him to quit good goods and 
buy questionable goods? 

I realize that the problem of advertising and 
publicity is in other and capable hands, but it 
does seem to me thet some money could be most 
advantageously spent in telling the jobber some 
fundamental facts. I don’t know why the qual- 
ity idea could not be sold to him, especially if 
the effort were made by the industry, because 
of its certain benefit to everybody concerned, 
including the jobber and retailer. 

In closing, I want to again emphasize the fact 
that this big bulk candy market is waiting for 
us. The consumer is anxious to buy bulk candy 
if he has the proper opportunity. We must 


make that opportunity for him by giving the 
retailer merchandizing ideas that he can use. 
I thank you. 
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From 2 Drug Stores to 12 Candy 


Stores 


From a Distributing Retailer to a Manufacturing Retailer 


The Significance to Manufacturing Confectioners: 
The inside story of the J. Fred Gibson Co. of Providence bares 


some 


facts, 


figures 
the thoughts of some wholesale manufacturing confectioners 


and viewpoints which 


will 


help to clarify 


who are 


laboring with problems of dealer policies and retail merchandising. 
This story also contains some frank statements which have an impor- 
tant significance to the manufacturers who depend on the independent 
retailer for distribution. This is an interesting exhibit from the stand- 
point of straws which indicate the ‘‘trend”’ of the confectionery. The 


following article 
pe rmission: the 





TUDY of people’s habits 
has enabled me to start a 
dozen stores, 10 of which 
are in my home city of 
200,000 people. They all 
sell the same general group of goods. 
Some of them are within a stone’s 
throw of each other, yet they do not 
compete, because a detailed study of 
people has enabled us to fit each store 
to different needs. Differences may 
not be great, but study of detailed dif- 
ferences has unearthed the opportunity 
for intensive business. 

When I started work at the age of 
16 in a drug store in the capacity of 
“boy,” it did not take long to see that 
the soda and candy, not the prescrip- 
tion counter, furnished the proprietor 
with most of the money for paying my 
slight wages. I was always urging 
him to put more attention on the newer 
trend, but he kept closely to the old 
idea of a drug store. Yet I was struck 
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by the fact that soda and candy fur- 
nished the proportion of my _ small 
wages that stupendous effort enabled 
me to save. In a few years these sav- 
ings amounted to the munificent sum 
of $250. 

\bout a month before I was 21 years 
old, an old druggist down-town an- 
nounced that he was ready to retire. 
I bought his stock and leased his fx- 
tures. My employer loaned me sev- 
eral times the amount of my savings. 
He was interested to see what success 
would attend the experiments in the 
newer trend which I was always urg- 
ing. 

In my new career as a store proprie- 
tor | could do what I wished, and I 
pushed always more and more with 
the trend. A little attention to the 
candy counter brought returns 
and quick ones, too, for candy seemed 
a natural fast seller. [I began to won- 
der why it did not sell still faster. 


good 


of System by special 


I secured the agency for one high- 
class line of goods after another, only 
to find that as soon as I had intro- 
duced these goods in Providence, the 
manufacturers took away the exclusive 
agency and began to sell also to my 
competitors. I had no permanent rec- 
ompense for my services in building the 
reputation of somebody else's goods. 
Then, too, goods shipped to me were 
likely to be taken out of old stock, and 
long transportation jarred the packing 
cases, so that the contents were not in 
the best condition when exposed for 
sale. These were really obstacles to 
merchandising. I sought more control 
over the original quality and the de- 
terioration of the goods for which I 
was responsible in the public mind. 

That is why IT hired a candymaker 
of the highest skill, and we began to 
make our own chocolates to sell over 
the counter of the store. Every tota 
of care that I put into the making and 
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retailing of these goods now built a 
permanent reputation for the store. 1 
was able to deliver to the public, high 
quality at its original freshness. The 
candy counter did a rushing business. 
| <a to take on another candymaker. 
Then, as so often happens, the 
drug-store counter could not 
sell all the increased output. 
How could I keep ihe two pro- 
duction men busy, and yet re- 
tain integral control of the re- 
tailing? The answer was to 
start another store. 
My friends protested the idea. 


“You will be competing with 
yourself,” they said. “You will 
split your customers between 


two stores and neither of them 
will have more than half enough 
business.” 


I “Go tke Trend One 


Better” 
This, by the way, 
what friends have 
of the nine subsequent open- 
ings of near each other. 
The series of openings is itself 
the proof that the argu- 
ment was a fallacy. 
So I started another 
the heart of the city. 
The excuse for existence of 
my former employer's pharma- 
cy had been its prescriptions 
and patent medicines, hot-water 
bottles, and so cn. These in 
my modern drug store had be- 
come minor items relegated to 
the rear counters. But I told myself 
that m\ second store would be better 
off if it did nor have these rear-of-the- 
items at all. Why not relegate 
them the rest of the way out the back 
decor? Why not extend the front coun- 
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ters into a complete store? That is 
exactly what | did in my second store. 
This store was a simple and complete 
unit, handling only “front-counter” 
items, quick-selling, and profitable. 
Revolution once begun, will continue 


A Tribute tc the Candy Industry 


“From two drug stores to twelve confec- 
tionery stores” is an evolution which shou!d 
be an inspiration to everyone in the candy 
industry. The fact that cahdy triumphs 
over the hundreds of items in the modern 
drug store of today, strictly on its merits, 
as a profit producer should give us all a 
renewed vision of the possibilities for ex- 
tending our markets. 


“it dd not take me long to sec 
that the candy and soda, not the prescrip- 
ticn counter, furnished the proprietor with 
most of the mcney for paying my wages.” 

A little attention to the candy counter 
-rcught good returns and quick ones, ‘co, 
for candy ssemed a natural fast scller. 1 
began to wcnder why it did not seil still 
faster.” 

THE CLIMAX: 

“The third store which dealt only in 
candy, cigars and soda proved so much 
more profitable than even the more mod- 
ern cf the two drug stores that this defi- 
nitely decided the direction of all future 
expansicns * * * our sutsequent stores 
have avoided tke drugs from which they 
sprang * 

The above are excerpts from Mr. Gibson’s 

story herewith. 

in a recent 


The complete story appears 


issue of “System.” 


whether individual proprietors wish it 
or not. Why wait to be driven into 
gradual changes by the necessities of 
competition? Meanwhile, | would al- 
ways be in doubt as to just how 
to go, and be always making 


far 
small 


changes and trimming ship. 
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Doubt and 
changes would in the aggregate be more 
than to strike out 


costly decisively : 
So once I had made sure that the 

revolution was permanent, I said, 

“Let's go it one better. The trend 


very kindly shows us the direc 


tion of future business which is 
pretty sure to be profitable 
With th's guide, let’s slip out 
ahead of the trend. Let’s go 
all the distance at once.”’ 

ln our new store, restricted 
altogether to what had been a 


cessories—candy, soda and 
cigars—business flowed more 
swiftly because of the absence 
of the other ttems, which sold 


at a diferent pace and therefore 
really be'ong in a different sort 
of institution. 

This outlet 
the cancy shop to enla 
which called tor 
outlet. 

“What ? 
friends sa-d, 
hopetully, 
Start thts 
town, el 
pete 

‘What do | 
outside town?” | 
don't knew any 
this one. I dk 


second allowed 
ire 


still 


again, 
another 


\ third store?” 
and they suggested 
“Where will you 
one? In an outside 
Where it won't com 


n\ 


know about an 
asked Bi 
too much about 
know that the 
vil! eat more candy than 
ut of counter.’ 
began to study the lay 
out of the city and the people 
who trave'ed through the 
ness center, just as 
were visiting some 
a view to 
double 
tial 


city 
come 
So | 


one 


busi- 
keenly as if I 
other town with 
there. I had the 
advantage of a keen, impart 
study and an intimate acquaint 
(Continued on page 40.) 


locating 


dens Sormene CrocouTts & 








Merchandising Policies 


by Dr. Melzin T. Copeland 


Harvard School of Business Administration, Cambridge, Mass. 


OR the last ten years or so, a good 
deal of interest in marketing methods 
and costs has been manifested not 
only by manufacturers and mer- 
chants, but also by consumers and 
congressmen. Whatever the merits of some of 
the discussions of the subject, it is clearly evi- 
dent that, at the present time, merchandising 
problems are uppermost in the minds of many 
business men. The question which many a 
manufacturer faces today is not how much mer- 
chandise he can produce, but how he can secare 
a satisfactory volume of sales without excessive 
selling expense. Under these conditions, ag- 
gressive selling, that is forceful merchandising, 
is necessary. The seller is finding it necessary 
to seek the buyer. The picture which we get 
in some of our school books of buyers and 
sellers coming together to discuss mutually the 
terms on which they may transact business does 
not apply to most of the business transactions 
of the year 1925. 

In merchandising methods that are used at 
the present time, unquestionably there is a good 
deal of waste. Our sales organizations are not 
all achieving the maximum potential results; all 
our advertising is not planned and executed 
most effectively; there is also lost motion in 
some of our retail establishments. While ree- 
ognizing these facts, however, perhaps we also 
should not fz.il to remember that there are also 
wastes in production, even in farming. Mer- 
chandising, therefore, is not the only type of 
business in which there probably are oppor- 
tunities for effecting economies through a bet- 
ter knowledge of facts and more careful formu- 
lation of operating policies. 

So far as the wastes in merchandising are 
concerned, one of the most hopeful aspects of 
the general situation is the willingness of man- 
ufacturers and merchants to admit that their 
methods are not perfect, that there are oppor- 
tunities for securing economies, and in a very 
large number of instances, they are actively 
seeking means of achieving that result. The 
wastes that occur in merchandising, further- 
more, are not to any appreciable extent willful 
wastes. The wastes in merchandising are the 
result of (1) competitive conditions, (2) lack 
of information and (3) lack of consistent busi- 
ness policies. 

Waste arises in competition through the 
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efforts of manufacturers to obtain a larger and 
larger share of the volume of business that is 
available. There is duplication in sales force, 
duplication in delivery service, greater fre- 
queney of calls of salesmen, and numerous other 
methods that result directly from our competi- 
tive efforts. This is the price that we pay for 
preserving our competitive system. Whatever 
this cost amounts to, furthermore, most of us 
here in America believe that the competitive 
system is far more desirable than a system of 
benevolent control, suca as has been tried in 
Russia in the last seven years. The wastes of 
competition are offset, in the opinion of most of 
us, by the stimulus that thereby is provided to 
improvements in methods and in the quality of 
our products. In no small measure also, this 
competitive burden may be offset by the satis- 
faction that we individually enjoy in being per- 
mitted to do as we please. If we believe that 
it is desirable that the competitive system 
should be preserved, then it follows that ag- 
gressive merchandising also must be encour- 
aged, for aggressive merchandising is_ the 
backbone of the competitive system of industry. 
The most backward countries in the world 
are those in which modern nerchandising has 
made the least progress. The wants of con- 
sumers are not stimulated; their standard of 
living remains more or less stagnant, and buy- 
ing and selling are carried on in accordance 
with the tradition of former ages. Even in our 
own country, many a firm has a good product, 
but a small market because of inadequate mer- 
chandising methods. The employes of that firm 
and the producers of the materials which the 
firm uses would benefit, just as the manufac- 
turer himself would benefit, by the use of effec- 
tive methods of stimulating sales. It is not 
altogether improbable, mcreover, that the con- 
sumer might gain by having desirable mer- 
chandise brought more effectively to his atten- 
tion. It is to secure such results as this that 
the costs of competition must be endured. 
The second set of wastes that occur in mer- 
chandising are those that are caused by igno- 
rance; for example, ignorance of the cost of 
doing business. During the last 14 years the 
Harvard Bureau of Business Research has been 
‘arrying on studies of the cost of doing business 
in various retail and wholesale trades. These 
include such businesses as the retail and whole- 
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sale grocery trades, retail and wholesale drug 
businesses, retail jewelry trade, department 
stores, automotrve equipment business, an¢. 
others. In practicaa!y every one of these trades 
we have found numerous instances of firms that 
were losing money without knowing it. In one 
instance, for example, a shoe retailer sent in a 
report to us which, on the face of it, showed 
that he had a gross margin of 17 per cent, total 
expense of 12 per cent, and a net profit of 5 per 
cent. When we had finally secured data from 
him to fill the gaps in his statement, we found 
that his total cost of doing business, instead of 
12 per cent, was 24 per cent of his sales and his 
net profit was turned into a net loss of 7 per 
cent. This is typical of many a situation that 
we have uncovered during the last 14 years. In 
‘arrying on this work, we have found it necees- 
sary in each trade to work out a standard 
classification of accounts in order to make sure 
that the various terms were used uniformly 
with the same meanings. It is necessary to 
make sure, for instance, that a merchant in- 
cluded a charge for rent in order that his fig- 
ures might be comparable with the figures of 
another merchant who leased his store. Like- 
wise, it is secessary that a charge be included 
for the proprictor’s salary, for interest on his 
investment, and for depreciation of his equip- 
ment. 

The results of these studies of the cost of do- 
ing business have been published and they have 
been utilized by large numbers of merchants in 
checking up their own operations. They have 
shown many a merchant where his expense was 
running above the average. A comparison of 
the percentages of one wholesale grocer, for in- 
stance, showed that his office and warehouse 
expense apparently was $60,000 greater than it 
should be. When this point was made clear by 
a comparison of his figures with the average 
figures for the trade, he arranged his policies 
in order to bring his expense into line. 


For the year 1923, we had reports in nine 
trades from firms with an aggregate volume of 
approximately $2,500,000,000. These were re- 
ports made out in ful! detail as to the cost of 
doing business with such supplementary infor- 
mation as was necessary to check the accuracy 
of the reports. All these studies of the cost of 
doing business for the last five years, I might 
add, have been paid for by the various trade 
associations. The work has been carried on by 
the Bureau of Business Research at cost, for, of 
course, we are not a profit-making institution. 
This sort of study is being undertaken also by 
several other Bureaus of Business Research 
and other organizations and the general results 
are to eliminate a good deal of the ignorance 
of the costs of doing business that heretofore 
has existed. 


In addition to the yardsticks that these fig- 
ures provided for measuring results, the an- 
alyses of the data fer these various trades also 
have brought out numerous other facts of gen- 
eral significance. In the wholesale grocery 
trade, for instance, in 1923 the firms which 
turned their stock less than 4.5 times had a total 
expense of 11.7 per cent, a gross margin of 11.7 
per cent, and no net profit. For the firms that 
turned their stock from 4.5 times to 6.9 times, 
the total expense was 10.7 per cent, gross mar- 
gin 11.4 per cent, and net profit 0.7 per cent. 
For the firms that turned their stock seven 
times or more, that total expense was 9.9 per 
cent, gross margin 10.9 per cent, and the net 
profit 1 per cent. Thus the firms in the groups 
with the highest rate of stock-turn had the low- 
est total expense, the lowest gross margin, and 
the highest net profit. Similar results also 
have been shown in other trades. In the whole- 
sale drug trade, for example, in 1923, the firms 
which turned their stock less than 3.4 times had 
a total expense of 16.3 per cent, gross margin 
of 17.2 per cent, and a net profit of 0.9 per cent. 
The firms that turned their stock from 3.4 to 
4.3 times had a total expense of 15.7 per cent, 
yross margin of 17.5 per cent, and a net profit 
of 1.8 per cent. For the firms that turned their 
stock 4.4 times or more, the total expense was 
15 per cent gross, margin 16.4 per cent, and net 
profit 1.4 per cent. This ilicates the advantage 
to be gained through the co-»rdination of pur- 
chases, stocks, and sales of merchandise so as to 
secure a reasonably rapid rate of stock-turn. At 
the present time, we are carrying on research of 
another type in both the wholesale grocery and 
wholesale drug trades to ascertain policies 
which have proved to be successful in merchan- 
dise control. This is being done by means of 
the collection of a batch of cases which will fur- 
nish the information that is desired for these 
trades and, at the same time, as in the case of 
our other research work, provide material that 
is useful for teaching purposes in the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration 
and other institutions. 


Coming back to the subject of waste in mer- 
chandising, another cause for waste is the lack 
of information as to where the potential market 
for a particular product lies; lack of informa- 
tion as to the buying habits of consumers, in 
order that the sales plans may be directed most 
strategically. In one particular case, a manu- 
facturer made an analysis of consumers’ buy- 
ing motives for his product and changed his ad- 
vertising and sales plans to conform with the 
information thereby secured. At the time the 
study was made, the factory was operating at 
only part time. Within a year, the factory had 
more orders than it could fill. This change was 
the result, in part, of business conditions, but 
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in no small measure it was due to more effective 
merchandising which resulted from a clearer 
understanding of the buying motive of con- 
sumers. 

Waste sometimes also is caused by the fail- 
ure of business executives to plan out consistent 
policies. A business man who is responsible 
for the management of a very large business 
told me not long ago that the most serious dif- 
ficulties that he experiences are those which 
arise out of his failure to look far enough ahead. 
His decisions on questions of policy too fre- 
quently are based on the experiences of the mo- 
ment rather than upon the conditions that are 
likely to have to be faced some months or years 
in the future. One of the large tire manufac- 
turing companies has announced a_ reduction 
in the number of its retail distributors from 
10,000 to 1,000. If that policy is sound, as it 
probably is, it indicates that perhaps a clearer 
understanding of the merchandising problems 
of the new industry would have made it pos- 
sible for the company to operate with lower 
sales costs. 

In referring to wastes in merchandising, as ] 
have, it is not my intention to be critical, but 
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rather to indicate the opportunity that we have 
for improving our business methods and con- 
tributing to the general welfare of the com- 
munity. The fact that deficiences exist is gen- 
erally recognized by business men and they are 
seeking to minimize losses. The outlook for 
improvement, therefore, is thoroughly promis- 
ing. This improvement is to be brought about, 
however, not by revolutionary changes, but by 
the actual development of sounder merchandis- 
ing methods based upon a broader knowledge of 
facts. 

In contrast to some of the examples of waste- 
ful methods of merchandising that I have re- 
ferred to, there are, of course, many firms that 
are carrying out merchandising policies effec- 
tively and economically. Merchandising, more- 
over, with all its defects, is a powerful force. 
It is essential for keeping our factories in oper- 
ation and for providing markets for our raw 
materials. The fact that so many of our mer- 
chandising problems are unsolved is not a rea- 
son for criticism and discouragement but rather 
a ground for hope, because of the opportunity 
it affords to our present generation for helping 
constructively to better business conditions. 


Test of Fitness for Salesmen 


by Wellington 


KF | made up my mind to become a salesman, 
I would first satisfy myself that the mer- 
chandise I was to sell was the best on the 
market, as to quality, price and business policy. 


I’d satisfy myself that the organization with 
which I was to connect was one that I could 
conscientiously work for and respect. 


1’d learn my line and also all of my competi- 
tors’ lines, in detail, and know exactly what I 
had to offer as compared with the other fellow. 


I’d school myself in approach and try it out 
from all angles, selecting the one that produced 
the best results. 


I’d standardize my sales talk and present it 
clearly and distinctly, eliminating useless 
words, and refrain from the use of slang. 

I’d try to be a high-class, dignified salesman 
and win the respect of my customers. 

I’d follow up every lead given me by a ecus- 
tomer, and try to cite to him an example of 


where some of my other customers had profited 
by the same situation. 


I’d keep in touch with my trade at all times, 
and I’d cultivate the acquaintance of everybody 
in the store, office, remembering that the em- 
ployee of today may be the employer of  to- 
morrow. 


I’d carry a memorandum book, arranged 
alphabetically, in which I’d write the name and 
hobby of every customer. 


1’d put my friendship on a business basis just 
as soon as possible by catering to the friend- 
ship of everyone with whom I came in contact. 

I’d keep a suggestion book and pass on sug- 
gestions that I considered of value. 

I’d endeavor to command every interview. 

I’d learn the place to get enthusiastic, the 
place to get solemn, the place to bang my fists 


on the counter, and the place to shut my mouth 
and keep quiet. 
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Test of Fitness for Salesmen—Continued 


1’d defend my house to the last breath. 


I'd remember where my pay check came 
from. 


I’d develop a personality—by knowing my 
business. 


I’d be particular about my personal appear- 
ance. 


I’d have a clean collar and a clean face every 
morning. 


I’d be particular about my samples, my per- 
sonal letters. 


I’d be careful of my conduct so as to leave 
no chance for criticism. 


I’d keep a careful record of my sales, and 
also my expenses, and I’d figure my quota on a 
daily basis—and I’d get it every day. 


I’d follow instructions from the house im- 
plicitly and co-operate with all departments. 


I’d consider myself the representative of the 
business in the territory where I traveled and 
act accordingly. 


I’d work six days a week, of at least ten 
hours per day. 


I’d never resort to deceitful practices, but, 
on the other hand, I would try hard to avoid 
being deceived. 


I’d try to learn to know the difference be- 
tween an honest man and one who wished to 
use me for a purpose. 


I’d have a purpose in view for each man I 
sold—to build him up if he was weak, to en- 
courage him if depressed, to give him a broader 
view of business and of life, and make him suc- 
cessful by using his own resources. 


1’d keep posted on current legislation, not 
only in order to avoid pitfalls for my house, 
but to be of assistance to my customers in 
avoiding them, remembering that ‘‘ignorance 
of the law excuses no one.’’ 


I’d get my buver’s name on every order that 
I took, and would get down on paper any other 
agreements or understanding that might be 
made. 


If my order was rejected as a bad credit risk, 
and I considered the man worth while, I’d keep 
on trying to sell him, but on a cash basis until 


he established himself and fulfilled my expecta- 
tions. 


I would not violate the spirit of an order, 
but would avoid being technical. 


I’d carry on my dealings with my customers 
and my house in such a way that neither would 
ever suspect me of being tricky. 


1’d never imply something that I knew could 
not be done. 


I’d answer all my correspondence imme- 
diately, especially anything pertaining to mat- 
ters affecting my customers’ financial responsi- 
bility, peace of mind, or credit. 


I’d guard the merchandise of my house as 
vigorously as | would dollars in my own 
pockets. 


1’d use my utmost efforts to fit myself for 
my position, keeping myself in the best of con- 
dition, both physically and mentally, and thor- 
oughly prepare myself so that if 1 were called 
into a better position | would feel ready and 
capable of filling it. 


I’d avoid exaggerated statements as to the 
effects of national advertising. I would not 
promise that it would drive customers into a 
store. 


I’d show how such advertising builds up 
reputation and prestige for my line. 


I’d be on the lookout continually for new 
talking points, and would carefully scrutinize 
each piece of printed matter that I received 
from the home office, particularly the house 
organ, which may contain material that can be 
used in selling talks. 


I’d send in to the house suggestions, as | 
picked them up in my travels, that seemed to 
me to be worth considering. 


1’d see to it that my route card was sent in 
in advance, so that my house would know where 
to reach me at all times. 


[’d try to be cheerful and optimistic at all 
times, or at least to appear so to my trade, for 
it is the fellow with the cheery voice and the 
broad smile and the surplus enthusiasm that 
makes the best impression. 


I’d try to do all these things, for then I would 
be a real salesman. 








Unfair Methods of Competition 


by Prof. Reid L. McClurg 


Department of Economics, New York University 


OR many years it was an accepted 
principle that free and unrestricted 
competition would in the long run 
insure to society the largest measure 
of the fruits of industry, and that 
any restriction of freedom of trade was against 
public policy and injurious to the general wel- 
fare. In more recent years we have’ very 
largely relinquished that policy. There is a 
limit beyond which competition must not go. 
There are certain rules of the game that must 
be observed. ur courts permit individuals 
rather wide latitude in their competitive activi- 
ties. But the primary emphasis must be placed 
on advancing one’s own business and not on 
preventing a competitor from advancing his. 

Many unfair acts committed by competitors 
in business are similar to unfair tacties often 
employed in football games, as slugging, clip- 
ping, holding, tripping, interference under cer- 
tain conditions, and other acts inspired by sheer 
malice or due to the unusual excitement of the 
struggle. Some of these practices of football 
were considered perfectly fair and proper just 
a few vears ago. Today they are considered 
decidedly improper and unfair. 

Some tra’: practices which were considered 
entirely legitimate twenty-five or thirty years 
ago, and even praiseworthy, are today consid- 
ered both illegal and unfair. 

The public is beginning to realize that the 
game of business must not only be played ac- 
cording to certain prescribed rules but with the 
proper sense of sportsmanship if we are to at- 
tain the best results from our competitive sys- 
tem. An unknown author has beautifully stated 
the proper ideal in business as follows: 

‘There is an honor in business that is the 
fine ge’d of it; that reckons with every man 
justly, that loves light; that regards kindness 
and fairness more highly than goods or prices 
or profits. It becomes a man more than his fur- 
nishings or his house. It speaks for him in the 
heart of every one. His friendships are serene 
and secure. His strength is like a young tree, 
planted by a river.’’ That is the ideal we all 
should strive for. 

Until afcer the middle of the nineteenth 
century we clung rather tenaciously to the 
eighteenth century ideas of the beneficence of 
untrammeled private rights. But with the es- 
tablishment of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in 1887 and the enactment of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act in 1890, the government 








undertook the task of placing greater restric- 
tions on business, regarding it as boing affected 
with a public as well as a private interest. The 
limits of our laissez faire policy had been 
reached and the trend in the opposite direction 
began. But as often happens in our American 
legislation when a reaction sets in, we enacted 
a law which perhaps pictures well the feeling of 
the public indignation against large combina- 
tions of business units, but does not, in its 
strict interpretation, accord with the best eco- 
nomic interests of society. The Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act was very ineffectively enforced until 
its provisions, by judicial interpretation in 1911, 
were made to accord with business conditions 
and necessities. It has been said that the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act was simply the enactment 
of principles which had long been established in 
the common law. But there is an important 
difference. Under the common law, restraint 
of trade in any form was judged by its effect 
on the individual. Under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act it is looked upon as a public evil. 
The law protects not only :rdividuals, but trade 
and commerce in general. It puts the primary 
emphasis on the welfare of the public. The 
enactment of this law marks a transition in the 
attitude of the government towards business and 
a relinquishment of the policy of every man for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost, and an 
assumption of the policy of all for one, one 
for all. 

This period really marks the beginning of the 
agitation against unfair methods of competition. 
It is often very difficult to distinguish between 
a fair and an unfair method. However, the 
stamp of disapproval may unhesitatingly be 
placed upon many methods because they are so 
palpably unfair both from an economic and a 
moral point of view. There are other methods 
which may be economically unjustifiable, but 
which have grown up as customs of the trade 
and have become so firmly established in many 
lines that they are not regarded by the public 
as unfair. Unfair methods of competition are 
as numerous and diverse as the hues of the rain- 
bow, and at times the fair and the unfair are 
almost imperceptibly shaded off into each other 
so that it is very difficult to draw dividing lines. 
Many are cunningly devised and insinuating in 
their manifestations. They are as variegated 
as sin itself. Also the injuriousness of various 
unfair methods differs widely. A man in busi- 
ness may go to the extreme and actually destroy 
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his competitor’s plant, or he may accomplish 
almost the same result by using unfair means of 
competition to destroy his competitor’s busi- 
ness which in many instances renders the plant 
practically valueless. A man in business may 
do physical violence to his competitor’s person, 
or he may bring about an even worse result by 
marring his rival’s reputation and destroying 
his business by unfair means, thereby causing 
great mental stress and agony. On the other 
hand, certain methods must be adjudged unfair 
which seemingly are of small significance. 

Slightly cutting the prices of products by a 
manufacturer for business friends, or selling a 
well-known commodity only on condition that 
the purchaser buy a given quantity of another 
article, may not appear to many people to be 
particularly harmful. But these practices must 
he judged by the results which their extensive 
use in the business world bring about. If any 
practices hinder the development of economic 
efficiency in business, they must be termed un- 
fair. Unfair practices hinder and retard the 
proper production and distribution of commodi- 
ties which are essential to our highest social 
well being. It must not be thought that by elim- 
inating the present unfair methods of restrain- 
ing trade we should revert to the era of extreme 
competition which followed the Civil War, when 
competition burned so fiercely that it smoth- 
ered itself in its own smoke. This was an era 
when the law and the decisions of the courts 
very sluggishly lagged behind the needs of the 
business world. We failed to recognize that 
laws which would satisfactorily protect lmomess 
competitors and the publie in the handicraft 
stage were ill adapted to an age of steam and 
electricity. Had we in that era made distine- 
tions between fair and unfair competition, and 
had we »rohibited the latter as would have been 
comparatively easy to do in the incipient stages, 
we should have done much to prevent the ab- 
norma! growth of monopoly in many lines which 
has been so detrimental to the publie welfare. 
But our failure so to eliminate unfair competi- 
tion has been the most potent single cause of 
the development of trusts in this country. The 
growth of trusts has certainly not been a nat- 
ural one. But perhaps we could say with a 
measure of truth that their growth has been 
inevitahl. under the circumstances. The prob- 
lem now is to shear them of their powers for 
evil and prevent their obstructive tacties which 
tend to block the paths of progress in the busi- 
ness world. 

Relation Between Capacity and Efficiency 


It is a well attested fact that business units 
do not increase in efficiency indefinitely with 
increase of size. Some business units may be 
too small to be efficient while others may be too 
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large to be efficient. Im every line of business 
there is a certain size of business unit which is 
most productive of efficiency. That can be 
learned only by experience. But it can be as- 
serted with assurance thet practically no organ- 
ization need gain a monoyoly in ony line of 
business in order to attain an efficient size. 

Now if mere size does not give superior ad- 
vantages, then most trusts with monopoly 
powers must depend on other means to main- 
tain their monopoly positions. It is my conten- 
tion that they have gained and maintain their 
positions very largely by the use of unfair 
methods of competition. 

If we eliminate these unfair methods and 
make it possible for the small competitors to 
have equal practical opportunities, rights and 
privileges under the law with the large organi- 
zations, and if we make efficiency both from the 
individual and social standpoint the ideal to be 
attained in the business world, we shall have 
attained a large measure of success in the solu- 
tion of the trust problem in this country. In 
the Federal Trade Commission we have a suit- 
able governmental organization to accomplish 
these ends. I should be inclined to endow the 
Commission with greater power. We will have 
to make the laws as big as business before we 
can be most effective in regulating business 
practices, 

Tle morals of business should be pitched on 
that higher plane so necessary for large social 
advancement. But, nevertheless, we are grow- 
ing further each year fiom the doctrine of strict 
individualism that so domimated the minds of 
the people of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. We demand of business organizations 
that they not only deal fairly with their com- 
petitors, but with the consuming public as well. 

The old order of public exploitation is fast 
vanishing. Labor is demanding a fair wage 
and the public is demanding fair prices and 
equitable services. Perhaps we are reviving one 
of the doctrines formulated by the canon writers 
of the Middle Ages, that of justum pretium, 
meaning that every commodity has a just price 
which it is wrong for the seller to exceed. At 
any rate, it is coming to be recognized that the 
progress of society must not be restrained by 
any group of individuals or class of interest; 
that as members of society we are all inter- 
dependent one on another, and that we can 
attain the highest social and economic develop- 
ment by a co-operative spirit properly diffused 
throughout the social body. We must demand 
such efficiency in business as, while properly re- 
warding capital, shall look toward the welfare 
of the laborer and the consuming public, who 
are far more numerous than the capitalist class. 
Our social welfare is not guaranteed, as some 
would have us believe, merely by the selling of 
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commodities at low prices in the markets. If, 
in order to secure these, we sacrifice a larger 
proportion of the physical, mental and moral 
welfare of the men, women and children of 
society, society will be but made the poorer. | 
protest against the attempt to drag every ques- 
tion down to the low level of dollars and cents, 
to equate social justice with the material en- 
rich ment of society. 

Keonomie efficiency does not mean simply that 
combination of economic factors in such pro- 
portion as to bring about the lowest prices of 
commodities, but that will bring about the high- 
est level of human happiness, the best ecoordina- 
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tion of human efforts and the highest measure 
of civilization. Business has a higher mission 
than simply to gain dollars in as sly and crafty 
a manner as possible. The spirit of service must 
leaven its every purpose. We must not allow 
our large business units to deny through unfair 
competitive practices equal opportunity to 
smal! business units to enter the various fields 
of business and prosecute their business opera- 
tions to their own interest and the best interest 
of society. Democracy should mean equal op- 
portunity for one and all in business as well as 
in other relations of the government with the 
social body. 


Methods of Competition Condemned 


Extract from Annual Report 
cf Federal Trade Commission 





MONG the unfair methods of compe- 
tition and Clayton law violations 
condemned by the commission and 
prohibited by orders to cease and de- 
sist may be mentioned the following: 

Misbranding of fabries and other commodi- 
ties respecting the materials or ingredients of 
which they are composed, their quality, origin, 
or source. 

Adulteration of commedities, misrepresenting 
them as pure or selling them under such names 
and circumstances that the purchaser would be 
misted into believing them to be pure. 

Bribery of buyers or other emploves of cus- 
tomers and prospective ¢ustomers to secure 
new customers or induce continuation of patron- 
age. 

Making unduly large contributions of money 
to associations of customers. 

Procuring the business or trade secrets of 
competitors by espionage, by bribing their em- 
ployes, or by similar means. 

Procuring breach of competitors’ contracts 
for the sale of products by misrepresentation or 
by other means. 

Inducing emploves of competitors to violate 
their contracts or enticing away employes of 
competitors in such numbers or under such cir 
cumstances as to hamper or embarrass them in 
business. 

Making false or disparaging statements re- 
specting competitors’ products, their business, 
financial credit, ete. 

The use of false or 
ments. 

Making vague and indefinite threats of pat- 
ent-infringements suits against the trade gen- 
erally, the threats being couched in such general 
language as not to convey a clear idea of the 














misleading advertise- 


rights alleged to be infringed, but nevertheless 
causing uneasiness and fear in the trade. 

Widespread threats to the trade of suits for 
patent infringement arising from the sale of 
alleged infringing products of competitors, such 
threats not being made in good faith but for the 
purpose of intimidating the trade. 

False claims to patent, trade-mark or other 
rights or misrepresenting the scope thereof. 

Intimidation for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing enforeed déaling by falsely charging dis- 
lovalty to the government. 

Tampering with and misadjusting the ma- 
chines sold by competitors for the purpose of 
discrediting them with purchaser. 

Trade boyeotts or combinations of traders to 
prevent certain wholesale or retail dealers or 
certain classes of such dealers from procuring 
goods at the same terms accorded to the boy- 
ceotters or conspirators, or to coerce the trade 
poliey of their competitors or of manufacturers 
from whom they buy. 

Passing off products, facilities or business 
of one manufacturer or dealer for those of an- 
other by imitation of product, dress of goods, 
or by simulation or appropriation of advertis- 
ing or of corporate or trade names, or of places 
of business, and passing off by a manufacturer 
of an inferior product for a superior product 
theretofore made, advertised, and sold by him. 

Unauthorized appropriation of the results of 
a competitor’s ingenuity, labor and expense, 
thereby avoiding costs otherwise necessarily 
involved in production. 

Preventing competitors from procuring ad- 
vertising space in newspapers or periodicals by 
misrepresenting their standing or other misrep- 
resentation calculated to prejudice advertis:ng 
mediums against them. 
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Misrepresentation in the sale of stock of cor- 
porations. 

Selling rebuilt machines of various descrip- 
tions, rebuilt automobile tires and old motion 
picture films slightly changed and renamed as 
and for new products. 

Harassing competitors by requests not in 
eood faith for estimates on bills of goods, for 
catalogues, ete. 

Giving away of goods in large quantities to 
hamper and embarrass small competitors, and 
selling goods at cost to accomplish the same 
purpese. 

Sales of goods at cost, coupled with state- 
ments misleading the public into the belief that 
they are sold at a profit. 

Bidding up the prices of raw materials to a 
point where the business is unprofitable for 
the purpose of driving out financially weaker 
competitors. 

The use by monopolistic concerns of concealed 
subsidiaries for carrying on their business, such 
coneerns being held out as not connected with 
the controlling company. 

Intentional appropriation or converting to 
one’s own use of raw materials of competitors 
hy diverting shipments. 

Giving and offering to give premiums of un- 
equal value, the particular premiums received 
to be determined by lot or chance, thus in effect 
setting up a lottery. 

Any and all schemes for compelling whole- 
salers and retailers to maintain resale prices 
on products fixed by the manufacturer. 

Combinations of competitors to enhance 
prices, maintain prices, bring about substantia! 
uniformity in prices, or to divide territory or 
business, or to put a competitor out of business. 

Aequiring stock of another corporation or 
corporations where the effect may be to sub- 
stantially lessen competition, restrain commerce 
or tend to create a monopoly. 

Various schemes to create the impression in 
the mind of the prospective customer that he is 
being offered an opportunity to make a pur- 
chase under unusually favorable conditions 
when such is not the case, such as 

(1) Sales plans in which the seller’s usual 
price is falsely represented as a special reduced 
price made available on some pretext, for a lim- 
ited time or to a limited class only. 

(2) The use.of the ‘‘free’’ goods or service 
device to create the false impression that some- 
thing is actually being thrown in without charge 
when a matter of fact fully covered by the 
amount exacted in the transaction taken as a 
whole. 

(3) Sales of goods in combination lots only 
with abnormally low figures assigned to staples 
the prices of which are well known, and corre- 
spondingly highly compensating prices assigned 
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to staples the cost of which is not well known. 

(4) Sale of ordinary commercial merchan- 
dise at usual prices and profits, as pretended 
government war surplus offered at a bargain. 

(5) Use of misleading trade names calcu- 
lated to create the impression that a dealer is a 
manufacturer, selling directly to the consumer, 
with corresponding savings. 

(6) Plans ostensibly based on chance, or 
services to be rendered by the prospective cus- 
tomer, whereby he may be able to secure goods 
contracted for at particularly low prices or 
without completing all the payments undertaken 
by him, when as a matter of fact such plans 
are not carried out as represented and are a 
mere lure to secure his business. 

(7) Use of pretended exaggerated retail 
prices in connection with, or upon the containers 
of, commodities intended to be sold as bargains 
at lower figures. 

(8) Falsely claiming forced sale of stock, 
with resulting forced price concessions, when 
as a matter of fact there is mingled with the 
customary stock inferior goods, and other 
methods are employed, so that as a matter of 
fact no such concessions are in fact accorded. 

Seeking to cut off and hamper competitors in 
marketing their products through destroying or 
removing their sales display and advertising 
mediums. 

Discriminating in Price 

Subsidizing publie officials or employes 
through employing them or their relatives un- 
der such circumstances as to enlist their inter- 
ests in situations in which they will be ealied 
upon by virtue of their official position, to act 
officially. 

Suggesting to prospective customers the use 
of specific, unfair and dishonorable practices 
directed at competitors of the seller. 

Imitating standard containers customarily 
associated in the mind of the general purchas 
ing public with standard weights of the product 
therein contained, to sell to said publie such 
commodity in weights less than the aforemen 
tioned standard units. 

Concealing business identity in connection 
with the marketing of one’s product. 

Misrepresenting in various ways the advan- 
tages to the prospective customer of dealing 
with the seller, such as 

(1) Seller’s alleged advantages of location 
or size. 

(2) False claims of being the authorized 
distributor of some concern. 

(3) Alleged endorsement of the concern or 
product by the government or by nationally 
known businesses. 

(4) False claim by a dealer in domestic 
products of being an importer, or by a dealer 
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of being a manufacturer, or by a manufacturer 
of some product of being also the manufacturer 
of the raw material entering into said product. 

(5) False claim of ‘‘no extra charge for 
eredit.’’ 

(6) Of being manufacturer’s representative 
and outlet for surplus stock sold at a sacrifice, 
ete. 

Tying or exclusive contracts, leases or deal- 
ings in which, in consideration of the granting 
of certain rebates or refunds to the customer, 
or the right to use certain patented equipment, 
ete., the customer binds himself to deal only in 
the products of the seller or lessor. 

Showing and selling prospective customers 
articles not conforming to those advertised, in 
response to inquiries, without so stating. 

Direct misrepresentation of the composition, 
nature or qualities of the product offered and 
sold. 

Use by business concerns associated as trade 
organizations or otherwise of methods which 
result in the observance of uniform prices for 
the products dealt in by them, with consequent 
restraint or elimination of competition; such as 
use of various kinds of so-called standard cost 
systems, price lists or guides, ete. 

Securing business through undertakings not 
earried out an’ through dishonest and oppres- 
sive devices calculated to entrap and coerce the 
customer or prospective customer, such as— 

(1) Securing prospective customer’s signa- 
ture by deceit to a contract and promissory 
note represented as simply an order on ap- 
proval, securing agents to distribute the seller’s 
products through promising to refund the 
money paid by them should the product prove 
unsatisfactory, and through other undertakings 
not carried out. 
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(2) Securing business by advertising a ‘‘free 
trial’’ offer proposition, when as a matter of 
fact only a ‘‘money back’’ opportunity is of- 
fered the prospective customer, ete. 

Giving products misleading names so as to 
give them a value to the purchasing public or to 
a part thereof which they would not otherwise 
possess, such as— 

(1) Names implying falsely that the particu- 
lar products so named were made for the gov- 
ernment or in accordance with its specifications, 
and of corresponding quality, or are connected 
with it in some way, or in some way have been 
passed upon, inspected, underwritten or in- 
dorsed by it. 

(2) That they are composed ir whole or in 
part of ingredients or materials, respectively 
contained only to a limited extent or not at all. 

(3) That they were made in or came from 
some locality famous for the quality of such 
products. 

(4) That they were made by some well and 
favorably known process, when as a matter of 
fact only made in imitation of and by a substi- 
tute for such process. 

(5) That they have been inspected, passed, 
or approved after meeting the tests of some 
official organization charged with the duty of 
making such tests expertly and disinterestedly 
or giving such approval. 

(6) That they were made under conditions 
or circumstancés considered of importance by 
a substantial fraction of the general purchasing 
publie, ete. 

Interfering with established methods of seeur- 
ing supplies in different business in order to 
hamper or obstruct competitors in securing 
their supplies. 
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Sanitary Laws of Massachusetts 


(Continuea from page 21) 


health may establish exemptions to facilitate sale of ac- 
cumulated or unsold stocks of wholesome products. 

Rooms used for the manufacture of flour or meal food 
shall, if required by the board of health, have an imperme- 
able floor constructed of cement or tiles laid in cement, 
and an additional floor of wood, properly saturated with 
linseed oil. The walls and ceilings shall be plastered or 
wainscoted, and if required, shall be whitewashed at least 
once in three months. The furniture and utensils shall be 
so arranged that they and the floors may be kept clean and 
in good sanitary condition. 

Sleeping places for persons employed shall be separate 
from rooms where p:nducts are made. 

There are provisions .-garding the construction, drain- 
age and ventilation, regarding plumbing, wash basins, sinks 
and toilets, to insure their being kept in clean and sanitary 
condition. No toilets shall have direct connection with 
any room in which products are made or sold. Separate, 
suitable rooms must be provided for the changing and 
hanging of wearing apparel. 

No person shall sit, lie or lounge on tables or other 
equipment used in the manufacture of a food product. 

Before beginning the work of preparing, mixing or han- 
dling any ingredients, every person shall wash their hands 
and arms, and also after using toilets. No person affected 
with a contagious, infectious disease, or other physical ail- 
ment, which may be detrimental to public health, nor any 
person who refuses to submit to an examination as may 
be required by the department cf health, shall be alle vea 
to work in such bakeries. 

Any bakery unfit for the production or handling of food 
may be ordered to close. 

No new bakery shall be established unless plans and 
equipment proposed to be used have been approved by the 
local board of health. 


Inspectors’ Reports 


Below are examples of the reports used by the inspectors 
of bakeries in Massachusetts: 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Department of Public Health 


(City or Town) (Date> 
Department of Public Health, State House, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

In accordance with Regulation 1 of the Department of 
Public Health made under the provisions of Section 39 of 
Chapter 111 of the General Laws I submit the following 
report of inspections made in the City or Town of...... 
icaceugameetecesacwe during the month ending............. 
of bakeries engaged in the manufacture of bakery products: 
Number of such bakeries inspected....................... 
Number of warnings given—verbal ...................... 





Number of warnings given—written................ 
Number of hearings given....... 


Number of bakerics ordered cloced. = 
Number of defects found as follows: 
Number of medica: examinations made. 


Floors not properly constructed or maintained. 

Walls not properly constructed or maintained. . 

Ceilings not properly constructed or maintained. 

Storage facilities not properly constructed or main- 
EN nied Gk Marae Dian Gk kaa kenes cade ew Canaan aaws oan 

Apparatus not naneert ccnstructed or maintained 

Stock not properly protected.............. bs 

re eae 

Products not properly protected ... 

Flour storage unsatisfactory. ..... 

Tobacco used in bakery......... 

Absence of garbage can. 

Domestic rooms connected with bakery... 

Remarks: 


(Title) 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Inspection of Bakeries 


I ciao nvecse nse’ 
Ward or District.... 
City or Town ...... . 
Name of proprietor.......... Date of inspection. 
Name of person seen........ No. of employes... 
Be i IN ins Gan Stasdcveskousiacensb ans’ . 
Wood, brick, cement, etc. 
Part of building used as bakery................ i 
Nature of other businesses in building...... ivan ewiees 
Contaminating surroundings ......... 
Se ic hag og edad be Nae eae 
Are flies abundant? .............. sea ree ee 
ee ee I 6 i cWanheanseahes 
Are the following properly constructed and cleanly main- 
tained ?: 
Floors, walls, ceilings, shelves, racks, counters, stock re- 
ceptacles, pans, troughs, mixers, counters............... 


Is toilet properly located?........ Is toilet ecreened?. 
Are covered, metal, garbage cans used?...... 
Are employes clean....... Is tobacco used in bakery. 


Are products amply protected?.................0.00055 
Is medical inspection advisable?...... 
Are domestic rooms connected with bakery?.... 
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The Bathtub’s Struggle for Recognition 


ERHAPS one of the most graphic illustrations of 
American ingenuity and progress is to be found in 
so common a thing as the bathtub. 

This, today, necessary household equipment was com- 
pelled to put up a hard struggle for a permanent place 
in American society. 

The history of its development is as interesting as 
the story of other things of yesterday: 

The first bathtub in the United States was built in 
Cincinnati, and installed in a home in that city so re- 
cently as 1842—just eighty-two short years ago. That 
bathtub was made of mahogany, lined with sheet lead, 
and its far-seeing owner proudly exhibited it at a 
Christmas party. The next day the newspapers of Cin- 
cinnati denounced it in no uncertain terms as a lux- 
urious and un-democratic vanity. Then along came 
the medical men and solemnly pronounced it a menace 
to health. 

It is interesting to note that in 1843 Philadelphia 
undertook to prohibit, by public ordinance, bathing be- 
tween November 1 and March 15. 

Our neighbor city, Poston, in 1845, made bathing un- 
lawful, except when prescribed by a physician—and to 
the south of us, Virginia, was so wrought up that she 
taxed bathtubs $30 a year.—Burt’s Box Bulletin. 


There Is No Substitute for Business Ability 


OME men have looked upon the various develop- 

ments of scientific management as substitutes for 
old fashioned business ability, shrewdness and the trad- 
ing instinct. They constitute a large part of those who 
claim that scientific management is a failure. 

Thirty vears or so ago, no one expected to sueceed in 
business unless he was a good trader. Then along came 
the developments of cost accounting, production plan- 
ning, time study and wage incentives. Exacutives be- 
gan to use reports and charts. Some grasped at these 
new methods with an almost childish belief that they 
would solve all business troubles, and that systems 
would take the place of judgment, and make every man 
equally successful in business. Of course it couldn’t be 
done. The man of natural business capacity who 
adopted the new methods increased his lead. But he 
used systems as helps. A cost system will show the 
way to greater profits, a production planning system 
will reduce costs; but they will only do these things 
when they are used by an otherwise capable man. 

The methods of scientific management are not substi- 
tutes—they are auxiliaries. They won't take the place 
of brains, nor will they run the business while the own- 
er basks in Palm Beach. 

A system, of itself, can’t make money. It can only 
help the man of ability to make more money. —By Wil- 
liam R. Basset, President of Miller, Franklin, Basset & 


Company, Inc. 
Profiting by Disaster 


A western cannery, on discovering that a large batch 
of their product had been superheated to an extent 
which made it difficult to dispose of because of the off- 
flavor, instructed their salesmen to lay stress upon the 
desirability of this “nutty” or caramelized taste with 
the astonishing result that today a large trade has 
been built upon this particular distinguishing charac- 
teristic. 
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Vision! 
Berton Braley. 


Lord, give me vision that shall see 
Seyond the profit of today 
Into the years which are to be, 
That I may take the larger way 
Of labor and achievement ; so 
Help me to fashion, staunch and sure 
A work my fellow men shall know 
As wrought to serve—and to endure. 


I seek for fortune, Lord, nor claim 
To scorn the recompense I earn ; 
But help me, as I play the game, 
To give the world its just return. 
Thou mad’st the earth for all of us, 
Teach me, thru struggle, strain and stress 
To win and do my share, for thus 
Can profit lead to happiness. 


Guard me from thoughts of little men 
Which blind the soul to greater things, 
Save me from smug content and then 
From greed and selfishness it brings ; 
Aid me to join that splendid clan 
Of business Men who seek to trace 
A calm, considered working-plan 
To make the world a better place. 


Lord, let the faith of these be mine, 
A creed creative, simple, true, 
Let me but aid in their design, 
Let me but share the work they do; 
Teach me to hold this task above 
All lesser thoughts within my ken, 
That thus, I may be worthy of 


The name af Business Man. Amen! 


Neatnes and Honesty Always Were Twins 

For sixteen years Jim Gant, negro janitor, had been 
on the level with the Kentucky bank where he wielded 
his broom. One day recently he got away with five 
bundles, each containing $500 in bills. 

“[T was just sweeping round behind the teller’s desk,” 
said Jim, “and these packages had fallen on the floor. 
[ picked them up. And then I just didn’t put them 
back on the shelf, that’s all.” 

There is a curious relationship, to which the “Help 
Wanted” advertisements have long testified, between 
neatness and honesty. 

Money squarely stacked on the shelf was inviolate 
to Jim Gant. Money strewn on the floor said “Take 
me.” 

Dust and dirt, they say, are merely matter out of 
place. When everything about us is orderly, and all 
things are put where they fit, our minds are tranquil 
and our morale under no strain. The old slogan of 
the housewife, “A place for everything and everything 
in its place,” is a mighty influence for preserving the 
rights of property and keeping the conscience clean.- 
The Nation's Business, 
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New Patents 


1,544,171. Confectionery-Wrapping Machine. Fred 
Forrest Pease, East Braintree, Mass., assignor to 
IF. F. Pease, Inc., Boston, Mass., a Corporation of 
Massachusetts. Filed June 21, 1921. Serial No. 
479,411. 20 Claims. (Cl. 93—5.) 





























/ \A | 
c ——— 


1. A machine for wrapping candy supported upon a 
stick comprising a vertically movable plunger, means 
for successively delivering candy to a position beneath 
the plunger and in timed relation to the movements of 
the plunger, a wrapping member having an opening 
through which the candy is forced by the downward 
movement of the plunger, means for delivering a sheet 
of wrapping material above the wrapping member, 
means for operating the plunger to force the candy 
downwardly through the opening in the wrapping mem- 
ber and cause the sheet of wrapping material to be 
laid thereabout, and means for discharging the candy 
at the completion of the wrapping operation. 





1,543,745. Machine for Automatically molding Con- 
fections. Alonzo Linton Bausman, Springfield, 
Mass., assignor to National Equipment Company, 
Springfield, Mass., a Corporation of Massachusetts. 
Filed October 27, 1922. Serial No. 597,389. 17 
Claims. (Cl. 107—3.) 








1,542,474. Wrapping Machine. George W. Prouty, 
Milton, Mass. Filed June 21, 1921. Serial No. 
479,410. 14 Claims. (Cl. 242—6.) 

1. Ina wrapping machine, in combination, mechan- 
ism for feeding a strip of wrapping material to the 
work and wrapping the same thereabout, means for 
relatively traversing the work and wrapping mechanism 
as the wrapping progresses, and means controlled by 
the wrapping operation of said wrapping mechanism 
for cutting said strip. 


1,542,710. Process of Making Filled Candy. William 
Bh. Laskey, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed April 23, 1924. 
Serial No. 798,348. 3 Claims. (Cl. 107—54.) 














1. The process of making filled candy which con- 
sists in forming a continuous strip of candy material, 
applying filling material continuously to said strip, and 
then progressively folding the strip with the filling ma- 
terial thereon into tubular shape. 

3. The process of making filled candy which con- 
sists in forming a continuous trough-shaped strip of 
candy, placing filling material continuously in said 
trough-shaped strip as fast as it is formed and then 
folding the edges of the strip together. 


1,543,296. Wrapping Machine. Frank M. Peters and 
Warren H. Hungerford, Chicago, IIl., assignors to 
Peters Machinery Company, Chicago, Ill., a Corpo- 
ration of Illinois. Filed December 15, 1920. Serial 
No. 431,085. & Claims. (Cl. 93—2.) 











1. In a wrapping machine, the combination with 
mechanism for folding a wrapper around an article of 
a pair of spaced guides for holding the wrapper in 
wrapping position, and reciprocable means for closing 
the gap between the guides as the wrapper is fed into 
position. 


1,543,673. Automatic Wrapping Machine. Pernard 
D. Knowles, New York, N. Y. Filed May 14, 1924. 


Serial No. 713,143. 22 Claims. (Cl. 270-29.) 


1,543,174. Paper Liner for Cake Decorators. Joseph 
jrokaw Mattson, Minneapolis, Minn. Filed March 
7, 1925. Serial No. 13,723. 5 Claims. (Cl. 107—52.) 


1. <A cake decorator comprising a bag, a removable 
line for the bag, said bag and liner having co-incident 
nozzle openings, and a nozzle mounted in said openings. 
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For the eleventh store we returned tu 
our own civic center. 


40 THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
From Two Drug Stores to Twelve Candy Stores 
(Continued from page 27) 
ance. I knew faces in my own town, An Exchange Place store faces the 
though I did not always know the open green or civic center of Provi- 
names that went with the faces. I der 


became aware that certain groups of 
people travel only on Westminster 
street and very seldom go along Wash- 
ington street, which is only one block 
away. Yet Washington street is also 
full of people, a different group, who 
choose that as their own standard path. 
Nearly everybody, | discovered, goes 
in certain habitual channels, from busi- 
ness to home, from home to the shop- 
ping district, or even from the railroad 
station to business offices or home. 
They all formed a series of inde- 
pendent streams, which, for the most 
part, were non-duplicating. Corise- 
quently, a store on one street to serve 
its stream of people was no barrier to 
establishing ancther store on the very 
next street to serve an entirely different 
stream of people. 
So the third store, to everybody’s 
astonishment, was started just around 
the corner from the second one. It 
was successful from the start. In fact, 
we have repeated this process several 
times. Not only was each new store 
profitable from the very first day, 
which is, so far as I know, unprece- 
dented in the starting of many 
stores, but each store went on increas- 
ing without any break in its rate of 
progress. 


SO 


How 


: where the principal streets meet 
like the spokes of a wheel at the hub. 
This store on Exchange Place is visible 
from all points of the civic center in- 
cluding the railroad station. 

In the other end of the same build- 
ing is another store, facing on the first 
back street, for people travel on the 
first street back of the civic center also. 
These two stores are the two nearest 
together, yet they do not cut into each 
other’s business. 

Quick distribution of fresh goods 
was really the gist of my new business. 
1 decided that it could be extended to 
any other points within the same dis- 
tance from my desk and my candy- 
making room. My opportunity for 
supplying quality and speed lay right 
as I looked with ambitious eyes at 
neighboring cities like Boston and 
Worcester, “Hold on! Have you ex- 
hausted the possibilities of your own 


town?” And I would find that I had 
not. 
To be sure, our tenth store was 


started outside of Providence, in the 
neighboring city of Pawtucket, but this 
is within 15 minutes by automobile, 
and thus comes within the 15-minute 
circle to which I have always re- 
stricted myself, in spite of the ambi- 
tious outlooks of many of my assist- 
ants. 


Credit Man Shows How Salesmen Cut 


Salesmen and Credit Men Can 


.' 


When a new $6,000,000 hotel went 
up just across the corner of the civic 
center from our Exchange Place store, 
the rental manager came to us and 
asked us to open in the best of the 
stores which were built into the ground 
floor of the hotel building. ‘We want 
a high-class business in this front cor- 
ner store,” he said, “of the sort that 
will attract people who will make good 
patrons for the rest of the dozen stores 
built into the hotel.” We had con- 
cluded that a new stream of people 
would flow past the new hotel, and we 
did not hesitate to accept this site at 
a high rental, although this new store 
and our Exchange Place store across 
the civic center are plainly visible from 
each other. From the first day this 
newest store has been successful. 


This Store Completed a 
Profitable Evolution 


The third store, which dealt only in 
candy, cigars, and soda, proved so 
much more profitable than even the 
more modern of the two drug stores 
that this definitely decided the direc- 
tion of all future expansions, and all 
our subsequent stores have avoided the 


.drugs from which they sprang and 


sell nothing but fast-turnover goods— 
candy, cigars, soda, and lunch. 


Losses 


Work 


Together to Obtain Highest Percentage 


UCH business is lost, after the salesmen have 


of Shipments 








fought hard for it, because the credit man is 
unable to obtain facts that would enable him to pass 
the order for eredit,’’ says R. M. Dulin, who is eredit 
manager for the Gates Rubber Company. ‘‘The sales- 
man is thus made to waste a lot of time, and lose 
business because credit men haven’t taken the trouble 
to let the salesmen know what information is needed. 
**T have found salesmen ready and willing to eo- 
operate if they know what information the credit man 
wants, and how it will be used,’’ says Mr. Dulin. 
‘Credit men can often pass an order for shipment if 
they can obtain certain facts from the salesman. If 
the salesman refuses to send them in the credit man 
must of necessity turn the order down if the account 
is not rated. Because a dealer does not have a high 
rating is not always a good reason for passing up 
business. Often unrated accounts are good, and ean 
be shipped, if the salesman helps.’’ 
If this is true, and it undoubtedly is, salesmen can 


save themselves much lost action if they will arrange 
to send in proper eredit information on all new 
business. 

Recently a salesman for the Gates people was able 
to get an. order shipped because he took the time to 
ect all the facts relating to the new customer. When 
the order was shipped the customer was behind, and 
in bad shape, apparently. Judged by any financial 
standard, this customer was broke, but the salesman 
knew his man, and by investigation he found him to 
be honest, that he had previous business experience, 
that he was a good mixer and had friends; he assured 
himself that the customer was not lazy, and that he 
was methodical enough to run his business earefully. 
He learned from the loeal bankers that his loeal repu- 
tation was good. 

The salesman wrote a long, careful report on this 
customer. He told the credit man everything he had 
learned and gave each interview in detail, so the 

(Continued on page 41) 
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THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Don’t Hunt for the Thistles! 


(One of a Series of Letters of a Sales Manager to His Men) 


This is the sixty-third of a series of sales letters which, though in- 
tended primarily for hardware salesmen, are of interest to travelling 
salesmen of any industry. They were written by the sales manager of 
a great hardware jobbing house to a corps of salesmen who in the last 
eight years have doubled the business of the firm. The letters are 
really short editorials which prefaced actual merchandise instructions. 


Y wn 
—Kprror. 


ENRY WARD BEECHER in one of his 

noted sermons tells a story about an old 

donkey that his father owned and among 
the many chores that fell to the lot of Henry 
was that of feeding the donkey. 

Beecher tells of how he labored to fill the 
donkey’s hay rack with nice new-mown hay and 
after he had finished his labors the donkey 
would walk up to the rack and with his nose 
root the hay about until he found an old dried 
up thistle, and that darned old fool of a donkey 
would stand there and chew on that old thistle 
and let the good hay lay there for some other 
barnvard ‘‘critter’’ to eat. 

Some human beings make the same mistake 
and | don’t know but that I am one of them. 

We stand and chew upon some old dried-up 
business thistle instead of burying our nose in 
the new, wider, broader and bigger things that 
come to us. 

We allow ourselves to become wrought up 
over some trifling matter, and while out giving 
attention to it, miss the larger things. 

We stand in our own light by refusing or neg- 
lecting to grasp new opportunities and new re- 
sponsibilities. 

We place too much stress and emphasis on 
the objections of some small caliber business 
man, and thereby pass unseen the hand out- 
stretched to us by the merchant of bigger 
vision. , 

We continue along, month after month, satis- 


(Continued from page 40) 

credit man could see just how carefully he had gone 
into the matter in the customer’s home town. When 
the credit man saw this statement, so carefully pre- 
pared, he decided to act on the salesman’s recom- 
mendations and ship the order. Today that customer 
is prosperous and discounting his bills, and buying 
at the rate of $100,000 per year.—Dartnell Selling 
News. 

Bald Patron—“‘Here! I’ve rubbed this dope on my 
head for three weeks without result, yet you said it 
would grow hair on a billiard ball.” 

“Well, how do you expect it to grow hair on a bil- 
liard ball when you rub it on your head ?” 





fying ourselves with a scant, non-profit paying 
account in some town, when just around the 
corner is a merchant who will gladly put into 
our reach something besices thistles. 

What all of us need to do is to quit rooting 
around in the problems of life for the thistles; 
to quit looking with suspicion upon every prop- 
osition that comes to us; to endeavor to tap 
some of the new sources of business and trade 
in our several territories. 

One seeming little order today, if it be a new 
account, may mean the opening of one of your 
very best ones. 

Just as the men in the world must constantly 
seek for new sources of wealth to replace old 
veins almost worked out, so must the commer- 
cial traveler seek constantly for new accounts 
(new veins of business). 

He must learn that a large per cent of his 
old customers are now buying what may be 
rightly considered their ‘*peak’’ of purchases 
from him. , 

He must realize that only in a very limited 
way can he increase his present volume of sales 
with his old customers, and that therefore the 
increase in sales that he is going after this vear, 
in order that his pay check may grow in size, 
‘an and must come from new accounts, con- 
stantly and everlastingly developed. 

Look, therefore, to that part of your work 
for your opportunity for growth.—Hardware 
Age. ’ 

“Did mother say what size?” asked the clerk. 

Frank had been sent to the hardware store for a 
thermometer. 

“Oh,” answered Frank, “gimme the biggest one 
you've got. It’s to warm my bedroom with.” 


“Mrs. Glucksley, is your husband a member of any 
secret society i 
“He thinks he is—but he talks in his sleep.” 


The New Girl—*An’ may me intinded visit me every 
Sunday afternoon, ma’am ?” 

Mistress—“Who is your intended, Delia?” 

The New Girl—“‘I don’t know yet, ma’am. I’m a 
stranger in town.” 





Valuable Free Literature 


The following publications—booklets, house-organs, catalogues, etc., are free 


for the asking, and will be sent to any of our readers upon request. 


Send your 


request direct to the manufacturer issuing the literature and mention this page 


Vanillas.—A treatise on the construction of con- 
centrated vanilla flavors both pure and fortified. 
Foote & Jenks, Jackson, Mich. 


Nature’s Finest Flavors.—<A discussion of the man- 
ufacture of terpeneless citrus natural fruit 
flavors, in concentrated form, from the har- 
vesting of the fruit to the finished product.— 
Foote & Jenks, Jackson, Mich. 


Valuable Information About Gelatine.—A 24-page 
booklet which gives much space to a discussion 
of gelatine in an impartial way. There are 
chapters on the legal regulations, pointers on 
purchasing, testing food value, function and 
uses of gelatine —Harold A. Sinclair, 160 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


The Story of Delft.—An artistic booklet illustrating 
the city and folk of Delft, Holland, also how 
and where Delft gelatine is made—Harold A. 
Sinclair, 160 Broadway, New York City. 


Facts About Food Gelatine.—A 16-page booklet on 
gelatine and its uses written by a disinterested 
scientist and originally published in The New 
York Tribune. An interesting informative 
treatise on the definition, ‘manufacture and the 
diversified uses of gelatine —Milligan & Hig- 
gins Gelatine Co., 222 Front St., New York 
City. 


The Helper.—A 20-page booklet, illustrating in 
actual colors, the principal lines of confection- 
ery in which Nulomoline may be used advan- 
tageously. A short analysis of the charac- 
teristics of each kind of candy is given together 
with a suggestion for the solution of the prin- 
cipal problem in the manufacture of each class 
of goods illustrated —The Nulomoline Co., 111 
Wall St., New York City. 


Nulomoline as Used by the Modern Confectioner.— 
A booklet containing practical information and 
formulas on all the principal lines of confec- 
tionery in which Nulomoline can be used ad- 
vantageously. Nulomoline Company, 111 Wall 
St., New York City. 


The Candy Makers’ Guide.—A booklet describing 
Senneff-Herr’s full line of candy makers’ 
specialties and a set of formulas for using them. 
Senneff-Herr Co., Sterling, IIl. 


Sugars for Manufacturers.—A pamphlet on the va- 
rious sugars made for manufacturers with sug- 
gestions for using them, by C. W. Nordland.— 
Franklin Sugar Refining Co Service Dept., 
Lock Box 1630, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Refrigeration in the Candy Factory.—A booklet 
containing a series of five articles on refrigera- 
tion and air conditioning and their direct ap- 
plication to the manufacture of confectionery. 
These articles were written by A. W. Lissauer 
specially for the Manufacturing Confectioner 
and published in our issues of June to October 
1922, inclusive—W. L. Fleisher & Co., 31 
Union Square, West, New York City. 


Candy News.—<An 8-page leaflet with articles of 
interest to the trade, issued monthly by Na- 
tional Equipment Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Ungerer’s Bulletin.—A 16-page semi-technical pub- 
lication containing articles of interest to users 
of essential oils and flavors. Issued by Ungerer 


& Co., 124 West 19th St., New York City. 


“SX”.—A breezy little 16-page pocket edition, ed- 
ited by Peabody and published monthly by 
Essex Gelatine Co., 40 North Market St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


General Catalogue and descriptive literature on 
candy and, -chocolate machinery.—National 
Equipment Go., Springfield, Mass. 


General Catalogue.—Confectioners’ machinery and 
tools—Thomas Mills & Bro., 1301-8 Nortn 
Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


General Catalogue.—Candy machinery, tools and 
utensils.—Savage Bros Co., 2638 Gladys Ave 
Chicago. 


Working Formulas.—A 22-page booklet giving for- 
mulas and directions for using White-Stokes 
Products in the candy factory. White-Stokes 
Co., 3615 Jasper Pl., Chicago. 


General Catalogue.—Air conditioning apparatus. 
Also list of 77 other special Sturtevant cata- 
logues covering in detail each item in entire 
line.—B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, 
or W. L. Fleisher Co., 31 Union Square, West, 
New York City. 

Cook’s Linen Catalog.— A booklet showing styles 
of standardized washable work garments for 
candy makers and all factory workers in the 
confectionery plant. Angelica Jacket Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Sweetmeats.—A Franklin Sugar Book of Recipes 
for making Candies and Bon Bons, Conserves, 
Cake Icings and Meringues, by Caroline B. 
King.—The Franklin Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, Delaware and Wharton Sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


“Convertit”—A booklet describing the use of con- 
vertit, a highly concentrated invertase prepa- 
ration of standardized activity. Nulomoline 
Co., 111 Wall St., New York City. 











